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- NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Born Houses of Parliament adjourned on Wednesday, for the 
Raster holydays ; the Lords to Friday the 27th, the Commons to 
Wednesday the 25th of this month. Those—if there be any— 
who wish to know what their Representatives were about during 
the first three days of the week, will find a sufficient record of 
their proceedings in our Parliamentary abstract. The only point 
which it seems necessary to particularize in this place, is the 
tote of 33,500/. for Pensions, by courtesy said to be “due” on the 
§th of April, brought forward by Mr. Sprine Rick, in breach of 
the distinct promise that no more money should be voted on that 
account till after the completion of the Pension-list inquiry. It is 
alm worthy of remark, that to pay this sum, the money must be 
borrowed the Bank; the Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mitting that the Treasury is empty, and that he must anticipate 
the current quarter's revenue. 








The break in the session naturally suggests a memorandum of 
what has been done since its commencement, and what remains 
to be accomplished before its close. Parliament met on the 15th 
of November, and sat till the 23d of December 1837; an adjourn- 
“rent then took place to the 16th of January 1838; from which 
day till Wednesday last its sitting has been uninterrupted. From 
these dates it appears that the Legislature has been nominally 
engaged in the public business for four months. During that 
period, what measures of national importance have been com- 
pleted? The following short list, we believe, comprises the whole. 

The Civil List Bill, 

The Canada Bill, 

The Slavery Act Amendment Bill, 
The Army and Navy Estimates. 

It would be useless to go into any lengthened remark on these 
‘measures. Of the first it will not be forgotten, that it gives—not to 
the Queen, but to the persons who surround her—not for the Royal 
dignity or comfort, but_ for purposes of Ministerial corruption—a 
larger sum than the Tory Government of Groree the Fourth 
¢ i the Fourth dared to ask from a Parliament Unre- 
formed, 

The operation of the Canada-Bill remains to be seen. Its im- 
mediate effect, in conformity withits*aim, is the destruction— 
the wanton, we still believe, and unnecessary destruction—of the 
Canadian constitution., Should the measure produce peace and 
loyalty, it will be by some miraculous change in the nature of 
en, or by some latent energies in the art of government, which 
the progress of human society has not heretofore developed. 

For the Slavery Act Amendment Bill, inadequate as it may be 
found, the’ Emancipationists are indebted to Lord Broucnam, 
ho spurred: Lord Guenete into a celerity of movement not 
natural to that amiable and tranquil official : let us hope that the 
shock has not’ permanently injured, though it must for the time 
The measure will 
Probably accomplish some good in a small way. At all events, it 
Snot a bad bill; and for the absence of evil ina Whig measure, 
men should be duly thankful. 

The Estimates were voted by idle Committees, without diffi- 
culty, without knowledge, and without care. Though the 
Tevenue is diminished, the cost of the Army and Navy is 
Increased, 

The Parliamentary Electors and Freemen’s Bill. 

The Municipal Boundaries Bill. 
The first, passed by the Commons, was destroyed by the Lords. 
ane be With its manes! a more harmless thing was never in- 
ated by legislative breath. The seeond was withdrawn by its 
Sponsor, Mr. Vernon Smit. It was unpopular in the towns 


— whose localities it interfered; and seems to have been brought 
tward without due inquiry or consideration, 


We now come to a long list of incomplete measures. Of many 
of them it can scarcely be said that they are in progress. 





The Irish Poor, General Copyright, bd 
Irish Corporations, International ight, ‘ 
Intimidation of Voters, Custody of Infants, ; 
Election Expenses, Bonded Cora, fg 
Bribery at Elections, Lord’s Day, 
Registration of Voters, Glass Duties, 
Rating of Tenements, Scottish Prisons, 
Controverted Elections, Scottish Schools, 
Qualification of Members, Scottish Small Debts, 
County Rates, Irish Sheriffs, 
an a 
oglish Church, ris rt 
Clergy Residence, Irish Medical Charities. 
Benefices Pluralities, 
The measures announced, but not yet introduced, are those re- 
lating to 
English Church-rates, Election Committees, 
Irish Tithes, Ordnance Estimates, . 
Endowment of the Church of The Budget, 
Scotland, Government of New South Wales: 


~ These lists are only intended to give an idea of the public busi- 
ness done, on hand, and contemplated. Matters of routine, and 
the mass of private business in which Committees are involved, 
are not put down. When it is remembered that Sout four 
months of the session have passed away, the most difficult ques~ 
tions which can come before Parliament—those relating to the 
Church in the Three Kingdoms—are as yet almost untouched ; 
and that in all probability Parliament will be p before 
the coronation on the 26th of June; it is absurd to suppose that 
any considerable portion of the work set down will be accom- 
plished, or that it is the intention of Government to carry their 
measures, “ Rub on” is the motto—another evil day of sessione 
time one over—so many more of pleasant quarter-days to 
come 
It is not only with regard to the practical fruits of legislation 
—the bills passed—that the results.of the first session of the 
ME LBourneE Parliament will be contemptible, or worse. The 
characters of public men, professing Liberalism and Independence, 
have sunk lower than even we thought it fair to anticipate, albeit 
having sorrowful misgivings as to not a few of them. The system 
of voting “ black white,” of sacrificing consistency, violating en- 
gagements, and degrading their personal respectability, all under 
the pretence of a ridiculous dread of Tories, has been carried fur- 
ther by a large portion of the Liberal Members than at any pre- 
vious time within living memory. Should any accident bring 
a general election upon us suddenly, it will be found that men 
upon whom reliance for independent action can be placed are very 
scarce, and especially among the old Members. The extent of 
the damage done to character will then be more apparent than it 
is at present. It will be found that the strenuous, disinterested 
support, which has hitherto carried Liberal candidates successfully 
through fearful struggles, will, in many instances, be denied in 
future. In short, the timeserving conduct of numerous Members 
has made a split in the Liberal ranks, through which many 
Tories will pass. Mournful reference will often be made to the 
votes in the first session of the MeLsourne Parliament. 








There is both variety and interest in the foreign intelligence 
this week. 

The French Ministers have defeated the united opposition of 
Guizor, Tuizrs, Barrot, Larrirrz, and Berryer, on the ques- 
tion of an additional grant of four millions of francs for the War 
Department. The amount of the vote was a secondary considera- 
tion. The motion derived interest from the circumstance of 
Count Move having staked his Ministerial existence upon it, 
The Committee, to whom the subject was referred, reported 
against the grant; and every person of eminence in the Chamber, 
without exception, took the same side; but when the question 
was put by ballot, the numbers were—for the grant 221, against 
it 177, majority 44. Count Mote therefore has a majority over 
the coalesced Opposition—Doctrinaire, Tiers Parti, Liberal, and 
Carlist. This is considered a decisive vote. There are 70 or 80 
members of the Chamber, who, like some Whig-Radicals, talk of 
patriotism and independence, and frequently boast them in the 
vein of Pistol, but who slink away into the majority of the Court 
and the Ministry when their votes are really wanted. Louis 
Puitip himself is known to be the real and active agent in de- 
feating the Opposition. He has a subservient Ministry; and is 
resolved to show the great orators of the Chamber t they aren 
not necessary to him, as they had vainly hoped. 2At the same” 
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Reinforcements to the French troops in Africa are continually 
sent from Toulon. 


Advices from Madrid, to the 4th instant, mention that the Re- 
presentative Chamber of the Cortes had sanctioned the Ministe- 
rial bill for a loan of“five millions sterling, by a majority 120 to 6. 
Part of the security for the loan was to be the valuable Crown 
property in the quicksilver mines of Almaden; but BasiLio 
Garcia, the Carlist chieftain, had made an incursion into the 
mines, and carried off all the workmen. 


A vessel which has arrived at Falmouth brings news from Lisbon 
to the 3d of this month. The Queen is again in difficulty with her 
Ministry ; and, regardless of the strong protestations of the Ultra 
party in the Cortes, has dismissed the Baron Das Antas and two 
of his colleagues. She also cashiered the Commander of a bat- 
talion of the National Guard, who immediately elected the Baron 
Das Antas to the vacant post. The Miguelites were said to be 
busy in intrigues, and fomenting the prevalent discontent. 


All the accounts from Constantinople speak of the warlike pre- 
parations of the Porte. It is expected that the Sultan will attack 
the forces of Mrnxemet Aut in Syria, contrary to the advice of 
the Ambassadors of all the Great Powers. In the meanwhile, 
Menemet Att has suffered a reverse. A rebellion having broken 
out among the tribe of Druses in the province of Hooran, 
Acumet Pasua, Menemet Aut's chief Minister of War, put 
himself at the head of 20,000 men, and advanced against the in- 
surgents. He encountered them on the 11th of February, and 
expected an easy victory; but the Druses, who were advan- 
tageously posted, fought with great courage, and completely de- 
feated their assailants, who fled to Damascus; where, in defiance 
of the large Egyptian garrison, the inhabitants testified extreme 
delight at the defeat of their masters. If this feeling is prevalent 
in Syria, the Sultan has some chance of recovering part of his 
ancient territory from the old Pasha of Egypt. 





Additional intelligence from the Canadian frontier and from the 
United States has been received during the week. The British 
troops, commanded by Colonel Joun Marrtanp of the Thirty- 
second Regiment, have sustained some smart skirmishes ; an offi- 
cial account of which, by the Colonel, renders it unnecessary to 
refer particularly to the rumours and statements in the American 
newspapers. 

On the 24th of February, Colonel MarrLanp received informa- 
tion that a body of the “ piratical rebels from Detroit,” from 300 
to 500 in number, had taken possession of Fighting Island, a long 
strip of land about eight miles from Amherstburg, and were pre- 
paring to fortify it. Colonel Ma1rLanp lost no time in despatch- 
ing three companies of regular troops and 250 militia, with a nine- 
pounder, to attack the intruders ; who fled,‘after a trifling resist- 
ance; and the British force returned to Amherstburg on the 25th. 
Colonel Mairianp hoped that this repulse would check the “ law- 
less banditti,” who harassed his men by keeping them “ perpetu- 
ally in expectation of attack.” 

‘* The last three nights, I have been obliged to keep the soldiers in readiness 
to move at a moment’s call. Last night, from reports I received, I had every 
reason to expect that I should have been attacked at Amherstburg, by a force 
said to be collected, amounting to from 1,500 to 2,000 men, at Munroe and in 
that neighbourhood. From the creditable sources I derived these accounts, it 
obliges me to be, I may say, in hourly expectation of the advance of the rebels ; 
but I regret to say, they do no more than repeat those threats, and which will, 
no doubt, continue until the ice breaks up, which at present in this neighbour- 
hood is firm from the opposite shore all round us. Should they have the teme- 
rity to try an attack, I am in every way prepared for them.” 

The mode of warfare here described resembles that which the 
Americans kept up during the war of Independence ; and we find 
from Colonel MairLanp’s despatch, that the “ banditti” were citi- 
zens of the United States—an important circumstance, which the 
Colonel especially notices, 

‘* The individuals dislodged from Fighting Island by the Queen’s troops are 
chiefly American citizens; and further, the arms in their possession, a few 
stands of which were captured, are new United States muskets, and marked 
accordingly ; and, strange to say, on the evacuation of the island by these 
people, it is a remarkable fact, that they were permitted to return to the Ameri- 
can shore, when they formed in line, and opened a fire from thence on her Ma- 
jesty’s troops, and this without obstruction on the part of the American autho- 
rites. Whatever may be the professed desire to preserve the neutrality be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, or the orders given for enforcing it, 
my opinion is, that the conduct of the authorities in this instance partakes more 
of connivance at the outrages daily practised under their own eyes, than of the 
smallest effort to prevent those occurrences so much to be complained of.” 

Within a few jdays after the affair in Fighting Island, Colonel 

‘ Marrianp learned that a party of invaders from Sandusky Bay 
had taken possession of Pele Island, in Lake Erie, about forty 
miles from Amherstburg and twenty from the Canadian shore. 
Having ascertained that the ice was strong enough to bear the 
troops, Colonel MaiTLanp, with five companies of regulars, a 
party of militia, some cavalry, and two pieces of cannon, advanced 
by daybreak on the 3d of March to drive them from the island. 
He sent two companies under Captain Brown to the south of the 
island, to intercept retreat to the United States coast; and landed 
with the rest of his force on the north. The rebels (as they are 
incorrectly called-—for they were not British subjects) were about 
five hundred strong. On the approach of the British, they fled 
to the woods; where they rallied, and advanced in a line of about 
300 men towards the southern part of the island, where they 
encountered Captain Brown's force. Here there was some smart 

fighting : the Americans evinced bravery, but they were driven 








into the woods at the point of the bayonet. The account in dy 
part is not quite clear, but it would seem that the greater part 

the Americans ultimately forced their way, and that the Bria 
were checked; for the former carried off a number of the 
wounded men— . 

“ On the road, inside cf the wood, the rebels had a number of slej hi 
which means they succeeded in carrying away about forty of their mh 
men ; the others succeeded in escaping at the southernmost point of the ig) 
and got over to the American coast ; leaving killed on the spot their command. 
ing officer—a Colonel Bradley, a Major Howdley, and Captains Van Rensge| 
and M‘Keon, and several others. Some prisoners were taken, several of when 
were severely wounded.” 

The British loss in this action Captain MAITLAND admits to hare 
been considerable— 

“ ] regret to say, that the hing of this island has not been'gained Without 
considerable loss on our part; and I have to request that you will report for i 
Excellency’s information, that thirty soldiers of the Thirty-second Regi 2 
fell in this affair, two of whom were killed,-the others, some dangerously, some 
severely wounded. I sincerely regret the loss of so many brave soldiers 3 and 
it the more when I reflect they did not fall before an honourable enemy, but under 
the fire of a desperate gang of murderers. : : ba * 

“I trust this second repulse on this frontier of the American banditti (let it 
be understood that I have it from satisfactory authority that the whole of 
gang driven from Pele Island are American citizens) will be a lesson to them 
that they are not longer with impunity to hold British territory. 

“ A Jarge tri-coloured flag, with two stars and the word ¢ Liberty’ worked 
upon it, and eleven prisoners, were taken, some of whom state they wer 
formerly on Navy Island. About forty American muskets, some ammunition, 
swords, &c. were also taken. 

“ T am informed by the prisoners, that it was the decided intention of they 
people to land on the Canadian shore and march upon Amherstburg, destroy 
by fire on their way all the houses, &c. they had to pass; and for which gy 
sleigh-loads of American citizens, from Sandusky Bay, had joined them the 
night previous to my attack, and made their escape back again immediately oy 
my appearance in front of the island.” 

Here ends the news of actual warfare. The next document tp 
which we direct attention is the farewell speech of Governor Hrap, 
on the occasion of proroguing the Legislature of Upper Canada, 
It is a characteristic production, and affords fresh cause for re 
gret that this flighty gentleman should ever have been commis. 
sioned by our Colonial Office to play the part of a statesman and 
ruler, Ata time when it is particularly desirable to avoid all 
that may give unnecessary offence, and nourish the seeds of dis- 
cord between England and the United States, this hair-brained 
person puts forth officially a vehement attack upon the American 
authorities, and takes it upon himself especially, but most unne 
cessarily, to defend the destruction of the Caroline. A few ex- 
tracts from this lengthy document will exhibit its style and 
temper. 

“‘ When it is considered that Upper Canada is an integral portion of the 
British empire, and that the two countries are at this moment bound together 
by a solemn treaty of peace, the faithless attack of the citizens of the United 
States upon the province, after it had completely quelled a slight domestic in- 
surrection, will, if persisted in, excite feelings among the generous nations of 
Europe which will add but little to the character of Republican institutions; 
for surely the smile of a nation should not be more dreaded than its frown, or 
its extended hand be more fatal than its uplifted arm. 

“* When the facts just stated are clearly comprehended by intelligent men, 
how will the American citizens, who have so wantonly attacked the British 
empire, find it possible to explain that the province of Upper Canada required 
them to interfere in its concerns ? 

** But it seems now to be admitted that our invaders have been deceived— 
that they falsely estimated the Canadian people; and that they have at last 
learned that the yeomen, farmers, militia, Indians, and coloured population of 
of this province, prefer British institutions to Democracy. Nevertheless, a 
an ex post facto excuse for the sinful and repeated invasion of the province, it 
is urged that the crew of the Caroline steam-boat, which was captured more 
than fourteen days after Navy Island had been forcibly taken from us, have beea 
‘ assassinated,’ and that ¢ an extraordiaary outrage’ has been committed upon 
the Americans by our militia, who so ably and gallantly cut out that pirate 
vessel, 

‘‘In the history of this province, the capture of the Caroline (whoever 
might have been her crew) wiil, I maivtain, be respected by future ages, as& 
noble proof of the sincerity of the Canadian people to fulfil their engagements, 
by crushing a pirate force, which, in violation of existing treaties, was insulting 
from a British island their American allies, and which General Arcularius, 
Governor Mason, Governor Marcy, the President, and Legislature of the 
United States, had absolutely found too powerful for the executive force of the 
republic to control.” 

Sir Francis Heap has a notion, forsooth, that the defeat of 
the insurrection solves a great political problem— 

“ The struggle on this continent between Monarchy and Democracy has 
been a problem which Upper Canada has just solved. 

“It bas been very strongly argued, even in England, that Democracy was 
the only form of government indigenous to the soil of America, and that 
Monarchy was a power which required here artificial support. 

“‘ With a view to subvert this theory, the whole of the Queen’s troops were 
allowed to retire from the province ; aud the result, as had been anticipated, 
was, that the people of Upper Canada were no sooner left uncontrolled, than 
they proclaimed themselves in favour of wonarchical institutions. Surrounded 
by temptations on almost every side, they indignantly rejected them all: in& 
few hours they successfully put down insurrection in their own land ; and when 
American citizens, astonished and disappoiuted at their loyalty, determined to 
force them to become Republicans, people of all religions and of all politics 
rushed to the frontier to die in defence of their glorious constitution. | 

“The conduct of the militia of Upper Canada attracted the attention of the 
gallant and loyal inhabitants of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia ; whose 
Legislatures have done themselves, as well as this province, the honour of 
premptly expressing their unqualified approbation of the attachment which has 
been evinced here to the British constitution. 

‘‘ When these facts shall arrive before the English people, and when they 
shall also have taken into their consideration tlfe devoted and unalterable attach- 
ment which the British population of Lower Canada have evinced for our 
revered institutions, surely they will come to the conclusion that the concurrent 
opinions of her Majesty’s North American colonies, respecting the sonar S 
vantages between Monarchy and Democracy in America, must be sounder t “4 
their own can be, inasmuch as ee ee more correctly than peop 
can possibly do who are living 4,000 miles off. = yal se 

‘Lastly, the British people will, I trust, observe with considerable alarm, 
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Oe organic changes‘in- our institutions ure either at 


fending a0 itors, or, from having absconded, are self- 
jg moment ne aa a that their mene efforts to obtain in 
banished from ye they call ‘ liberty for the people,’ has ended in a most in- 
Upper Cone Toterented attempt to plunder private property, to rob the banks, 
ar pan to ashes the rising capital of their country.” é 
flair of the Caroline, which Sir Francis Heap thinks he 
we by a few declamatory sentences, has been the subject 
bas set ve correspondence at Washington between the British 
ds sf dor, Mr. Fox, and the United States Foreign Secretary, 
og rae Mr. Fox sent to Mr. Forsyru the British 
a of the seizure, with sundry confirmatory dccuments, 
a 


adding— 
« The pirati 


cal character of the steam-boat Caroline, and the prayers | of 
gelfedefence and sel 


f-preservation under which her Majesty's subjects acted in 
ing that vessel, would seem to be sufficiently established. : 

w At the time wheo the event happened, the ordinary laws of the United 
were not enforced within the frontier district of the State of New York. 
thority of the law was overborne publicly by piratical violence; through 

we jence her Majesty’s subjects in Upper Canada had already severely 

or aia they were threatened with still further injury and outrage. This 

dinary state of things appears, naturally and necessarily, to have im- 
od then to consult their own security by pursuing apd destroying the vessel 
YF their piratical enemy wheresoever they might find her.” 

Mr. Forsyru replies, that he has documents giving a very dif- 
ferent colour to the affair, and that his Government mean to take 
the matter up very seriously — ' ; ; 

« The statement of the facts which these papers present is at variance with 
the information communicated to this Government respecting that transaction ; 
but it is not intended to enter at present upon an examination of the details of 
the case, as steps have been taken to obtain the fullest evidence that can be had 
of the particulars of the outrage; upon the receipt of which, it will be made 
the subject of a formal complaint to the British Government for redress. 
Even admitting that the documents transmitted with your note contain a cor- 
rect statement of the occurrence, they furnish no justification of the aggression 
committed upon the territory of the United States—an aggression which was 
the more unexpected, as Sir Francis Head, in his speech at the opening of the 
Parliament of Upper Canada, had expressed his confidence in the disposition of 
this Government to restrain its citizens from taking part in the conflict which 
was raging in that province ; and added, that having communicated with the 
Government of the State of New York, and with yourself, he was then waiting 
for replies. It is not necessary to remind you, that his expectations have been 
met by the adoption of measures on the part of the United States, as prompt 
and vigorous as they have been successful in repressing every attempt of the in- 
habitants of the frontier states to interfere unlawfuliy in that contest. The 
most serious obstacle thrown in the way of those measures was the burning of 
the Caroline, which, while it was of no service to her Britannic Majesty’s cause 
in Canada, had the natural effect of increasing the excitement ou the border, 
which this Government was endeavouring to allay.” 

In addition to al this, there is the boundary question to be set- 
tled. It seems pretty clear, then, that Lord DurHam has more 
of real and not very easy work in prospect, than his Tory detractors 
are willing to allow. Independently of internal disputes in the 
provinces, he will be involved in an ugly dispute with the Govern- 


ment of the United States. 





According to accounts from the West Indies, reaching to 
the 25th of February, those colonies were in an unsettled state, 
and the planters very irritable. The Mayor and Council of King- 
ston in Jamaica had refused permission to Captain Prine@Le, the 
Inspector of Prisons fur that island, to examine the prisoners pri 
vately, according to Lord Gtenexe’s instructions; and Sir 
Lione: SmitH had suspended Captain PriNGLE’s commission, 
instead of supporting him, until he should receive further instruc- 
tions from the Colonial Ottice. 

Sir James CanmicHakEL Smytn, Governor of British Guiana, 
had withdrawn a bill to insure the just classification of appren- 
tices into preed ial and non-praedial, in consequence of the opposi- 
tion he encountered in the Legislative Chamber of the colony, 
where the second reading of the bill was only carried by his own 
casting-vote. A second bill, modified with a view to disarm oppo- 
sition, was rejected. Sir James had issued a proclamation to the 
apprentices, assuring them of his protection, and earnestly warn- 
ing them against tumultuous assemblies, This proclamation gave 
great offence to the planters; who said it suggested rebellion to 
the apprentices. 

A general convocation of Deputies from the various small 
islands under the government of Sir W. CoLesrooksg, whose 
head-quarters are at Autigua, had been postponed, for some time, 
M consequence, apparently, of the refusal of the Assembly at St 
Christopher's to send deputies. It was alleged that Sir W. Coux- 
BROOKE acted on the strength of two obsolete laws, and had no 
authority to summon a general convocation. 

But the most extraordinary proceedings are those at St. Lucia. 
The inhabitants of this swall island are French, in habits, feel- 
ing, and language. Colonel Thomas Bunsury has for some 
time been their provisional Governor; his fitness for the post 
May be estimated by one of his recent acts, The St. Lucia Ga- 
zette of February 23d, now lying before us, contains a proclama- 
tion, ordering the language used in the courts of justice in the 
island to be changed from French to English. This monstrous 
enactment, under which justice is to be administered to a people 
Man unknown tongue, 1s couched in the most insulting and con- 
temptuous terms, Colonel Bunsury says, that the British Go- 
Yernment, in the hope that the advocates would conform them- 
selves to the wishes of the Government, and learn the language 
of the mother country, had ‘* conceded the use of the French lan- 
Suage in their written and verbal pleadings;” but now, having 
ascertained that those advocates refuse to appear in court, with a 
View to dictate to the Government the appointment of a judge of 
their own choice, he has resolved, in order to “ reduce a spirit in 





these said advocates, so utterly repugnant to that exercised by™ 
him, to order and appoint, that from the Ist of March, “ the Eng- 
lish language is to be the sole language to be used in the future 
written pleadings of the said court, and by the advocates of the 
said court; and that the French language is alone to be used by 
the Chief Justice in his addresses and charges to French assessors, 
empannelled in said court, and by the sworn interpreter of said 
court: and as a fit and just punishment for the offences so set 
forth, and by the said advocates so committed,” he prohibits them 
Srom practising “in said court as aforesaid.” It is difficult te 
imagine any thing more arbitrary than this. According to Ge- 
vernor Bunzury's own showing, the only sin of the advocates was 
refusal to enter the Governor's Court, which certainly they might 
do or not as they pleased; and for this offence, the entire people 
are punished by a decree amounting substantially to a denial of 
justice. 

This is not all: it appears that Governor Bunsury, towards 
the end of last year, thought fit to suspend Chief Justice Repmig, 
and one of the Puisne Judges, Larritrz, for declining to act 
with another Puisne Judge provisionally appointed by the Go- 
vernor to try only certain causes; which arrangement, the old 
Judges maintained, amounted to a denial of justice to the parties 
whose causes were put out of court. The result was, the ap- 
pointment of three new Judges, Englishmen ; and we conjecture 
that it is before this court that the advocates refuse to plead. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that among suitors as well as adve- 
cates, great anger and excitement prevails; and there is, at ang 
rate, primaé fucte evidence of gross misconduct on the part of the 
Governor. 








MHebates and Proceedings in Parliament, 
LAWFULNESS OF SLAVERY. 

In the House of Peers, on Monday, Lord Denman presented a peti- 
tion for the abolition of Negro Apprenticeship; and took the oppor- 
tunity of reiterating the opinion he had given to Lord Brougham re- 
specting the right of Parliament to dispose of the services of the ap- 
prentices without their consent. He intended, on a future occasion, 
when Ministers were present, to state his opirions fully on the subject ; 
believing, as he did, that those opinions were founded on reason, jus 
tice, and law. 

Lord ABInGER could scarcely believe Lord Denman intended to say 
that, if an action were brought on the contract, when the contract 
had been broken, he, as Judge, would decide that the plaintiff ought 
to be nonsuited— 

He understood the meaning of Lord Denman’s letter to be, that in a moral 
point of view the contract could not be maintained, not that it could not be 
maintained in Jaw. It could not be contended that an act of Parliament was 
an act against the law; and that, therefure, his noble and learned friend, as 
judge, would be bound not to regard it. 

Lord DENMAN was glad to have an opportunity of explanation— 

He could understand an act of Parliament ereating rights between individual 
parties, and any contract made under it—between two planters, for example— 
being binding on both ; or if a contract were entered into between the planter 
and mortgagee and other parties who mutually recognized tke act, no doube 
they could be bound by any such contract under the sanction of the law. But 
the objection here was, as to the effect of the supposed contract between the 
planters and the state and any other parties whatever. It appeared to him, 
when he considered that this question had been before the country for half « 
century—that notice of the unlawful character of the Slave-trade was give 
by the proceedings of 1753—that it was only by the sufferance of Parliament 
that it was allowed to be continued even then for twenty-five years—when he 
considered, also, all the -ub-equent proceedings of Parliament with regard te 
this question, aod more particularly that by the Act of 1833 it was proposed 
to abolish slavery on a new ground—under these circumstances it appeared te 
him necessary to revert to first principles, and to call attention to the nature of 
that in which a property was claimed. He thought it impossible that the 
House could recognize any thing like property in the slave after the measures 
the House had given its sanction to to put aneud toslavery altogether. Suppose, 
however, that there was a contract, it appeared to have been violated : but if they 
established that fact, he was alarmed at the consequences that might be derived 
from it; for they might be told that the Negroes were a party to the contract, and 
that they had not fulfilied their part of the agreement. There were many indé- 
cations which induced him to fear it was in contemplation to prolong, on some 
such grounds, the accursed period of slavery even beyond the \st of August 
1840. it was with a view muinly to prevent that prolongation, that he felt i¢ 
his duty to state his decided opinion on tae subject the first moment that he 
was able to do sv. 

The Duke of Wetttycron had always supposed that, however im- 
proper slavery might be, it was legal according to the laws of England ; 
and Lord Denman, as a judge, must decide in accordance with the law. 
He was certain that Lord Denman would not say that previously te 
1833 the Negroes were vot slaves; and by the Act of 1833 there was 
a contract to give the planters the additional services of the apprentices. 

The Marquis of CLayxnicarbde protested against the doctrine that 
slavery was recognized by, and parcel of, the law of England, 

Lord Denman said, that the Duke of Wellington could not have 
read the act of 1833 with attention, or be never would have pretended 
that it made the contract be had spoken of — 


The act declared that certain persons, under certain regulations, should be 
manumitred ; but it coutamed aothing at all in the vature of a contract. Uae 
doubtedly an interest was declared ; but he would say that it was founded ow 


the existence of a state of slavery, the lawfuloess of which he utterly denied. 
The Legislature might be bound co fulfil the contract, supposing it to be a real 
contract, which, however, on orher grounds, be was prepared to coutend they were 
not bound to do; bu they dad no more right to dispose of the services of the 
slaves under the name of apprentices, than they had to kidoap the natives om 
the coast of Africa. 

Here the conversation dropped. 


Breacu oF Privitece: Mr. Pouttes. 


The House of Commons was occupied the greater part of Monday 
evening with the discussion of the alleged breach of privilege com- 
mitted by Mr. Poulter im his letter published in the Morning Chronicle 
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imputing corruption and injusticetro the Committee on the Shaftesbury 
election petition. The order of the day for the attendance of Mr. 
Poulter, and Mr. Metcalfe, publisher of the Chronicle, having been 
read, 

Mr. Buacxstone moved “that J. S. Poulter, Esq. be now called 
e ” 


Mr. Mitpmay thought it imprudent in the House to get into con- 
troversy with an individual. He highly eulogized Mr. Poulter’s sin- 
eerity, manliness, and determination. He would not, Mr. Mildmay was 
persuaded, retract what he had asserted, but would defend himself in 
an ex parte statement, which would go forth unanswered to the disad- 
vantage of the House and the Committee. He thought it best under 
these circumstances to wait till the evidence given before the Shaftes- 
bury Committee was printed; and therefore moved “that the further 
consideration of the complaint in respect of the matter contained in 
Mr. Poulter’s letter be deferred till Tuesday the 26th day of April.” 

Mr. O’ConneEtt seconded Mr. Mildmay’s motion. 

Mr. BracksToneE oposed it. Corrupt motives were imputed to the 
Committee, and there was no occasion to wait for the evidence to 
enable the House to deal with that charge. 


Mr. O'CownELt maintained that Mr. Poulter had been treated with 
injustice, and that it was the best and most honest course to admit that 
such was the case— 

Would any gentleman get up and say that if Mr. Poulter had been a Tory, 
the Committee would have unseated him? There was not a man out of that 
House would say so. They ought to avow these things—they ought honestly 
to avow that if Mr. Poulter had been a Tory he would have been a Member of 
that House at the present moment. Any man who asserted the contrary would 
mg himself in a most ludicrous position: the entire public would contradict 

im. What became then of their mighty anxiety for their characters? Did not 

Mr. Roche say that there was perjury in those Dasendieest did not Mr. Cal-« 
(@ghan and Mr. Gillon? and did they not say so with perfect impunity? They 
oke in the House and to their faces. And even so humble an individual as 
mself had presumed to hold the same language. To be sure he had been re- 
semen But did he therefore nuk from repeating the charge? did 
not repeat it after he was reprimanded; and did a single Member rise to 
lvave him censured or committed for doing so? But Mr. Poulter was out of 
thie House, and out, too, by the grossest injustice that had ever been done to any 
human being. Why then shrink from allowing them to compare the evidence 
with the decision ? Did they want to punish Mr. Poulter first and try him after- 
wards? This was the very spirit in which the Committee appeared to have been 
eonducted. According to the statement of the honourable Member for Roxburgh- 
shire (Mr. Elliot) there had been a gross case of treating. Public-houses had 
boen opened in every corner. Drunkenncss was going on from day to day ; and the 
rice of this was traced to the agent of the sitting Member (Captain Matthew. ) 
he progress of the money through the hands of his bankers was distinctly traced ; 
and this was the party which was so exceedingly attached to religion, and whose 
= he notion of purity was shocked at the least approach of wd thing irreligious. 
They would not allow a loaf of bread to be baked on the Sabbath; but they pa- 
fronized the abominable practice of drunkenness, and refused to consider it as 
treating. He did not say that these were the facts; but they had been stated 
im that House to be facts, and he wanted the evidence in order that he might 
know whether they were facts or not. Would they seek to criminate a man 
wwii absence of the evidence that must justify his conduct to himself and the 

lic? 

Sir Rosext Incuis supported the original motion, and Mr. Hume 
the amendment. Mr. Harvey considered that injustice would be done 
to Mr. Poulter by the refusal to hear his defence of himself at the bar. 
Surely all that was said about the corruption of Members could not be 
true, else so many honourable gentlemen would not be eager for a seat 
in the House. 

Colonel Davies said, that a letter from Mr. Pigot, M. P. for Bridg- 
north, in the Times, attacking the decision of the House in the case of 
the Wicklow Committee, must be noticed, if Mr. Poulter’s case were 
fellowed up. 

Mr. Wywn said, that if the House did not interfere, individuals 
would take up their own cause, and much mischief would ensue. 


Lord Joun Russet could not consent that Mr. Poulter should be 
punished and Mr. Pigot go unpunished. 

Sir Rozert Peet considered it necessary for the House to notice 
Mr. Poulter’s offence, unless permission were to be given to everybody 
to prefer accusations against Members for the way in which they per- 
formed judicial duties. Mr. Poulter’s attack was directed, not against 
the whole House, but against individuals whom the House must pro- 
tect. 

Mr. Mitpmay, on the recommendation of several Members, with- 
dvew his amendment. 

Mr. WarzurTon moved the previous question; which motion, after 
some discussion, was negatived. 


The motion that Mr. Poulter be called to the bar was put and car- 

ned;and Mr. Poulterappeared. The Speaker addressed Mr. Poulter, 
stating the case against him. Mr. Poulter admitted that he was the 
author of the letter, and that it was published exclusively by his autho- 
rity. He then proceeded to defend his conduct, in a long speech; in 
the course of which, he referred to several decisions of the Committee 
as unjust and illegal. He did not impute pecuniary corruption to the 
_ Committee or to the House, whose privileges he had always been ready 
to maintain. He referred to the evidence; and professed himself ready 
to make any apology that Sir Robert Peel would say he ought to make, 
after Sir Robert had perused the evidence. 

Mr. Poulter having retired, Mr. BuackstTone, observing that he had 
made no retractation, moved, 

‘* That the expressions, containing a charge of corruption against a Commit- 
tee in the discharge of their official duties, contain a false and scandalous impu- 
tation on the honour and conduct of the Members of this House.” 

Lord STantey thought that Mr. Poulter, who had conducted him- 
self with so much propriety, might surely be induced ta retract the ex- 
pressions imputing corruption to the Committee. 

Mr. W. S. O'Baren moved that the debate be ‘adjourned to thit 
day month. . 

After some more conversation, Mr. Poulter was again called in, and 
addressed by the Speaker; who asked if he would not withdraw the 
offensive expressions? Mr. Poulter said, he did not impute pecu- 


niary corruption; but should ever consider that hi 
justly wees from him. ® seat had been w- 
Mr. O’Brien, at the request of Lord Joun Rusgetr, withd 
motion ; and Lord Joun moved, as an amendment, that th sl 
Abolition Act Amendment Bill be read a third time— ¥ 
For the motion ....cccccccccsosssssesecscesssccsere 120 
Against it 124 


W hig 
lavery 





Majority..........000 - 4 
Lord Joun RussEit then moved that the debate be 
that day week. 
Mr. Sergeant WiLpE supported this motion. 
was going too far— 


When the act of Parliament passed under which these Election Committees 
appointed, it constituted the whole House of Commons a general body of — 
out of which a jury was to be elected to try the merits of each disputed = 
tion. The jury, when so selected, proceeded to its labours with a total j re 
pendence of the general body out of which it had been taken. The House had 
no control over its proceedings, neither was it in any way responsible for the 
decision to which the jury (the Election Committee) might come. Then he 
could not conceive how it could be interpreted into a breach of the privile 
of the House, when it was imputed to the Members of a Committee that th 
had been influenced by political motives. It appeared to him, that as these Com 
mittees sat under the direct authority of an act of Parliament, and not unee 
the authority of the House, they ought in every instance to be left in the pret 
way as the juries of the country were left. He did not recollect any case in 
which a court had been called upon to interfere in consequence of a libel y 
a jury. He confessed he could not understand upon what principle it was that 
the House was now called upon to interfere in consequence of something that 
had been said in reference to a body over which it had no control. This wy 
not like the case referred to by the Chairman of the Hull Election Committee, 
where the publication took place during the sitting of the Committee, fy 
| could well suppose, that if a Committee were open to attack from day tod 
whilst its labours were in progress, very serious inconvenience might aris: fiom it: 
but when a Committee had discharged its duty—when it had performed ail ie 
functions—it did not appear to him that the furtherance of public justice in any 
respect called upon the House to interfere, if the Committee should become a sub. 
ject of attack. In the course of the discussion, a doubt had been expressed asty 
whether the Committee could adopt any course of legal proceedings to vindicate 
itself, and to punish the party who had libelled them. Such a doubt could not 
exist in the minds of any who were at all acquainted with the case of “ the King 
v. Williams.” According to the Jaw laid down in that case, there could be np 
doubt but that Mr. Poulter had subjected himself to a criminal information by 
the publication of the letter in question. Upon that ground, therefore, if upon 
no other, it was plain that the House ought not to interfere. 

Another division took place. For the adjournment of the debate to 
Monday next, (when the House will not sit,) 120; against that motion, 
117; majority, 3. So the matter was got rid of. 


PayYMENT oF PEnsions. 

The House being in a Committee of Supply on Monday, Mr, 
Sprine Rice proposed a vote of 33,5001. for the payment of Pensions 
held by persons at the demise of the Crown, and which, if regranted, 
would have been due on the 5th instant. Mr. Rice said— 

It was a vote founded on the unanimous recommendation of the Pension 
list Committee ; who had applied their best and most anxious attention to the pen- 
sions which the present vote was intended to provide for, and who had made 
the recommendation after the -most careful and effective consideration of the 
whole of those cases. The Committee had felt it their duty not to say a single 
word in their report that could directly or indirectly compromise the final quet 
tion respecting these pensions; but the Committee, as far as their inquiry had 
gone, felt warranted in wg | to an unanimous opinion that it would be the 
greatest possible hardship to the parties concerned, if the Crown were not to 
provide for the payment of those pensions that were now just become actually 


adjourned {g 


He thought the House 


ue. 

Mr. Harvey was of opinion that something more than Mr. Rice's 
brief statement was required to justify the Committee in passing the 
vote; especially when he could refer to a distinct promise from that 
gentleman, that no further grants should be made until the claims of the 

arties had been reported on. He was surprised that the Committee 
had made no report— 

It was singular that although this Committee had been sitting nearly fou, 
par ae appointed the 12th of December—three days a week, yet th 
only result of their labours, as far as appeared either to the House or th 
country, was the brief report on which the present vote was founded. They 
had to examine into nine hundred cases, which necessarily classed themselvet 
under different heads. There were first those respecting whose claims to& 
continuance of their pensions there could be no doubt; and yet no report ha 
been made as to those persons. To some of these pensioners, therefore, this 
delay operated as a great injustice. These cases ought to have been reported to 
the ion in the beginning ; for he took it for granted, that the Committee did 
not sit a week before conviction flashed upon the minds of its members that at 
least some of these parties were entitled tonsa continuance of their pensions. It 
was due to those parties, therefore, that no time should be lost to rescue them 
from the mass of suspicion which was more or less thrown around the Pension 
list generally. Then, on the other hand, it was to be anticipated that on golng 
into the inquiry determinedly there would have been found a great majority 0% 
these pensioners whose claims had originally no foundation in justice. Tha 
was a class on which the Committee ought to have reported their opimon 
together with the names of the parties. -. 

He should like to know if it were true, as reported, that not a single 
individual had been examined before this Committee. The course 
pursued was said to be this— 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, having plenty of time on his hands, - 
being disinterestedly anxious to throw his mantle over those pensioners, (00 
upon him to write to all of them requiring them to answer such questions 48 
he in his tenderness for them thought fit to suggest; they of course giVO§ 
such answers as suited best their object. The Committee upon these aie 
closed the cases of those who gave them; placing under the letter “A -— 
respecting which there was little or no doubt, and those under other ne 
the alphabet respecting which there were great and grave doubts. As ee che 
the former, they ought long since to have been got rid of; as regarded ad 
latter, they ought to have been examined, and all the defective claims apc 
The Committee had done neither one nor the other; they had made a“ “5 a 
tinction between the creditable and the discreditable cases, those whose ¢ nse 
ought never to have been recognized and those whose claims ought to .* al 
recognized. And yet Mr. Rice proposed a grant of a sum equal to the 
amount of the pensions of all these persons. 


Was he surprised at this mode of proceeding? Quite the contrarj— 





It was the realization of his anticipations ; because he declared, as soon 4s a 
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“tee was taken from his hands, that it was a proceeding based in delusion, 
Commit ‘t wouldend in delusion : as toits leading toa conclusion satisfactory and 
al uite out of the question ; and the proposition of the Chanceller of the 
jut ave Ti night was the first evidence in confirmation of that impression. 
pos te convinced, from the manner in which this inquiry had been con- 
oss in which he was satisfied it would be te its termination, that any 
dacted osed to speculate would be a very great gainer if he were to under- 
fee whole amount at 5 per cent. Out of the whole 140,000/., there 
jae not de a reduction of 7,000/. From all the letters he had received and 
re his possession touching the origin of many of these pensions and the 
had nt circumstances of the pensioners themselves, he was satisfied that 
prese Jy half of them would stand the result of an honest investigation. Yet a 
eee oficial circular, which had never been laid before the House nor the Com- 
pi was benignantly sent to these parties; to which they of course sent 
oe ers most suited to their purpose ; aud upon these answers the clainis of the 
ao if not all retained, at Jeast not one of them had yet been rejected. He 
made these remarks, not for the purpose of expressing any surprise at. this 
course, but to justify his anticipation that the whole inquiry would be a political 


ate 
— Sprinc Rice appealed to Mr. Hume and Mr. Hawes, to say 
whether the inquiry was a political cheat? whether he had not applied 
himself, as far as anybody could wish, to furnishing every tittle of 
evidence they could require wt his hands? He called upon those 

ntlemen to get up, and if they agreed with Mr. Harvey, to expose 
the cheat. He had endeavoured to facilitate the inquiry, and to pro- 
cure for the Committee the best evidence he could. ‘There never was 
a Committee over whom the Government had less influence. He 
could venture to say, that as far as the sifting of claims went, the 

ublic would be well satisfied with the report when it appeared, As 
‘tothe proposed grant, he was certain that Mr. Harvey himself, if he 
examined them, would agree that in some of the cases it would be the 
height of cruelty to delay the customary payment. 

Mr. Hume regretted that Mr. Harvey was not on the Committees 
He was bound to state, that but for evidence furnished by Mr. Rice, 
the inquiry would be interminable. 

Mr. Hawes, said that the inquiry had been conducted with perfect 
fairness ; and that all the information the Committee required had been 
furnished. 

Mr. P. H. Howarop said, that the Committee had certainly hid 
their light under a bushel. He was glad to hear that the inquiry was 
nota mockery ; and he recommended the addition of Mr. Harvey to 
the Committee. 

Mr. Wansurton strongly supported the suggestion that Mr. Harvey 
should be put on the Committee. 

Mr. LanGbaLe said, that if any good was to be done, it would be by 
satisfying the country, much more than by saving money; and the 
country would not be satisfied unless Mr. Harvey had a share in the in- 
quity. 

Mr. Wakt.ey cautioned Mr. Harvey against being led away by the 
dulcet tones be heard around him— 

There had been already four months’ sittings, four months’ labour, and four 
months’ investigations of the Committee; and the public had not been 
saved one farthing. What then was the object in wishing to place the honour- 
able and Jearned Member in this Committee? It would remove hin from the 
vantage-ground which he then occupied as the censor of the conduct of the Com- 
mittee, and the critic on their proceedings ; it would gag his mouth, and pre- 
yent his passing that censure which it was most likely their conduct would 
merit. He entreated Mr. Ilarvey not to give way to soft flattery, but to main- 
tain his present position, and not on any account to become a member of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Goutzurn said, that by one set of gentlemen the discussion 
was confined to complimenting Mr. Rice—by another to complimenting 
Mr. Harvey; who must certainly be much gratified by the regret ex- 
pressed at his absence, especially when he remembered the treatment 
he had formerly received from Mr. Rice. 

The vote was agreed to; and the Committee rose. 

Erecrion CoMMITTEES AND PETITIONS. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Cuartes Woop reported from the Wicklow 
Committee, that the sitting Members, Mr. Grattan and Mr. Howard, 
had been duly elected. 

Mr. Gatty Kytcut reported from the Kinsale Committee, that 
Mr. Pierce Mahony was not, and Colonel Thomas had been duly 
elected. 

The Sreaker stated that he had received petitions complainiug of 
undue returns for Sudbury and Maidstone. 

MIscELLANEOUS. 

_Etection Commirree Law. On Monday, Lord Srantey men- 
tioned that he should abandon his motion for a Committee to collate 
the various decisions of ElectionCommittees, in consequence of an inti- 
mation from Lord John Russell that the Government would not 
countenance the inquiry he proposed. On Wednesday, Sir T’. Fre- 
MANTLE gave notice, that Sir Robert Peel would move, on the 22d of 
jad for a Select Committee on the mode of trying controverted 
elections. 


, Government or New Soutn Waters. Sir Georcr Grey stated, 
inreply to Mr. Charles Buller, that he intended to introduce a pro- 
visional measure for the government of New South Wales; but he de- 
clined entering into the details of it. He would only observe that the 
peculiar circumstances of the colony would render the establishment of 
4 Tepresentative system of government very diflicult. 

Tue Bupcer. Mr. Rice told Mr. Goulburn, that he hoped to 
bring forward the budget in the course of the present month, but he 
could not name the precise day. 

The Stavery Acr AMENDMENT Bit was read a third time, and 
passed ; Mr. O'ConnELt giving notice, that after Easter he should 
Move for leave to bring in a bill for placing all female apprentices 
> eg the non-priedials, who would be freed on the Ist of August 


Tue Apprenticesnte rn Gutana. Mr. Tuornety asked Sir 
George Grey, on Wednesday, whether the Legislature of British 
wana had not refused to pass a bill for the proper classification of 
the apprentices? Sir Grorce Grey replied, that the Court of Policy, 


aid that cousequently an Order in Cou icil would be issued to carry 
out the intentions of Government. 

Business oF THE House. Lord Joun RussEtt gave notice, that 
on the 25th instant he should move, that after the 14th of May orders 
of the day should have precedence of notices of motion, on Thursdaye, 
till the end of that month— ‘ 

On Thursday the 3d of May, he would Imove fora Select Committee upom 
Church leases, in the terms which he had already stated. He meant to — 
pose the third reading of the Irish Poor Relief Bill on Monday the 30th of 
April; and he purposed to bring forward the question of Irish Tithes en 
Monday the 14th of May. If, therefore, there was no objection to dischargiag 
the order of the day for the 30th of April, and transferring it to the 14th of 
May, he thought such a course would prevent any misunderstanding upon the 
subject. 

The order of the day for the 30th of April was discharged. 





Che Court. 

Tur Queen, accompaniedjby the Dutchess of Kent, Baroness Lehzen, 
Lord Falkland, Colonel Wemyss, Miss Cavendish, and Mr. Rich, 
took a long ride on horseback on Monday, in the neighbourhood of 
Brixton. Her Majesty was out, riding all the time, for about three 
hours. In the evening, there was a dinner-party at the Palace; com- 
prising Lord Melbourne, Lord Morpeth, Lord and Lady Sydney, and 
Lady Caroline Barrington. 

A Privy Council was held at the Palace on Tuesday; when a pro- 
clamation, dispensing with certain parts of the coronation ceremony, 
was ordered. Lord Melbourne and the Earl of Surry dined with the 
Queen in the evening. 

On Wednesday atternoon, her Majesty, with the Dutchess of Kent 
and Lady Portman, left Buckingham Palace for Windsor Castle, in 
an open carriage, escorted by a party of Lancers. Two carriages foi- 
‘lowed, with Baroness Lehzen, Lady Mary Stopford, Miss Cavendish, 
Miss Lister, and Colonel Wemyss. Before her departure, the Queen 
gave audience to Lord Melbourne. The Royal party reached Windsor 
soon after five o’cluck. On Thursday afternoon, the Queen rode on 
horseback in the Great Park. 

The Royal alms, called Maunday, were distributed at Whitehall, on 
Thursday, to a number of persons equal to the years of the Queen’s 
age. The poor and aged persons exceeding that number, who were 
upon the Royal Maunday lists of William the Fourth, have beea 
placed on supernumerary lists, to fall into vacancies as they occur, and 
will continue to receive the Royal charity during their lives. 


Che Metropolis 

A meeting of Liberals resident in the borough of Marylebone was 
held on Tuesday evening, for the purpose of establishing a “ Reform 
and Registry Association.” ‘The main object was to effect a union ef 
Liberals to prevent the success of the Tories at the next election; 
but Mr. Nelmes, who seconded the principal resolution, did not greatly 
coutribute to the success of the project, when he declared that be 
“ could nod agree in joining hand in hand with the party who had caused 
the disaster which had befallen them, and who exulted in having sent 
Tory to Parliament to misrepresent them.” It is pretty certain that @ 
Tory will continue to ‘ misrepresent” Marylebone, if the Radical 
minority are to be exasperated by such speeches as these. Dr. Carpue, 
an older and a better politician, said they had been “ disgraced,” but it 
behoved them to extend the hand of fellowship to all. 

There is to be a grand procession of the Metropolitan Trades on 
Monday, in honour of the return of the five Dorchester labourers from 
transportation. The procession is to leave Kennington Common be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock—a rocket to be thrown up as a signal ; 
the Dorchester labourers in an open landau drawn by four horses with 
postillions. There are tobe bands of music, banners, favors, &c, with 
persons appointed to preserve order. 

On Wednesday morning, a great number of the unfortunate silk- 
weavers of Spitalfields, who have lately been mainly supported -out of 
the Adelaide Fund, which is now discontinued, paraded the City and 
West end of the town, in bodies of about twenty, carrying placards 
with the following inscriptions: ‘‘ The Adelaide Fund stopped—thou- 
sands out of employ, and their families starving.” ‘ Spitalfields 
Weavers, starved out through foreign competition,” &c.— Times. 
[** No Corn-laws ” would have been a more sensible motto.] 





Mr. Rothman, fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, has been 
elected Registrar to the Senate of the London University. The ap- 
puintment is a good one, with a salary of 600/. a year. 

At a Court of East India Directors, held on Thursday, Sir James 
Law Lushington was appointed Chairman, and Mr. Jenkins, M.P., 
Deputy Chairman, for the ensuing year. 

On Wednesday, the Committee appointed to take measures for 
erecting a monument to Nelson, assembled at the Thatched House 
‘Tavern; Sir George Cockburn in the chair. There were also present 
the })uke of Wellington, the Marquis of Anglesea, Lord Byron, Mr. 
Croker, Mr. Spring Rice, Lord Minto, Sir Thomas Hardy, and Sir 
Jolin Barrow. The Chairman announced that the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch had consented to act as chairman of the Committee. A lettez 
from Mr. Spring Rice was read, approving of Trafalgar Square as the 
site of the monument, provided that the plans and designs were sub- 
mitted to Goverument. The Duke of Wellington suggested that an 
advertisement for plans should be issued immediately, with an intima. 
tion to artists that the sum to be expended would be about 25,0000: 
the Duke of York's column cost 23,0001. After some discussion, @ 
resolution in accordance with these suggestions was passed. 

On Wednesday, the Camden sailed from Gravesend, with the Reve- 
rend Jobn Williams and a party of Missionaries, with their wives and 
families, for “the unexplored islands in the South Sea,” where Mr. 
Williams and bis friends hope to convert the natives to Christianity. 
The Camden was purchased by Mr. Williams with a subscription, to 
which the Duke of Devonshire contributed 150/., the Earl Fitzwilliam, 
3001 , and the Corporation of London, 5000. 

“‘ The City of Canterbury steam-vessel was engaged by the society te con 





cOnstituting the Legislative body, had refused to pass such a measure, 
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faiends, from London Bridge to Gravesend, off which p ace the Camden, with 
the Bethel flag flying, was moored. Immense crowds were collected on the 
wharfs, and on London Bridge, and at ten o’clock the steamer moved off amidst 
the cheers and huzzas of the multitude. At half-past one the steamer reached 
the Camden, and Mr. Williams and his brother missionaries, and their wives 
and children, passed into the latter amidst the blessings and cheers of their 
jends. A prayer for the missionaries was then delivered by the Reverend 
Dy. Reed, and a hymn was sung. The Camden then unfurled her sails, and 
— towards the Nore, the steamer keeping up with her for several miles. 
vessels spoke together until half-past three o’clock, when the steamer 
tesned round, and three cheers were given on their final separation.” 

At a meeting of rate-payers of St. Martin’s parish, on Thursday, a 
poor-rate of fourteen pence in the pound was proposed. A long dis- 
ewssion ensued, in the course of which the Poor-law was vehemently 
assailed. Ultimately, a rate of tenpence in the pound on the 
wack-rental was carried. The parishioners can scarcely complain 
ef the amount of the rate, which will only yield 9,550/.; and which 
nevertheless, as appears from the stetements made at the meeting, will 
wery nearly be sufficient to defray all expenses for the poor. 

The postage from Brompton to Loughton, fifteen miles, is 3d.; to 
Epping, two miles further on the same road, seventeen miles, 7d. A 
letter directed to Epping, and posted at Loughton after four o’clock 
p- m., is delivered at Epping in forty-two hours, the distance two miles 
and a half, the postage 7d. This letter remains at Loughton till the 
following morning, is brought to London, remains there till eight the 
same night, arrives at Epping at ten, and is delivered at half-past eight 
Rext morning, and travels twenty-eight miles. The mail passes from 
Epping and through Loughton whilst the letter is lying at Loughton, 
besides not less than four coaches ; but the Post-oftice prefers a costly 
Hamphrey Clinker on a balf-fed, lame, slow beast, to a cheap, speedy 
eoach, for the carriage of letters !—Post Circular. [It is in these small 
but annoying matters that our enormous postage establishment is 
peovokingly deficient. ] 


In the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, Simon Marryatt was 
tried on a charge of causing the death of Mary Warner, by starvation 
and cruel treatment. He was found guilty of ‘* manslaughter.” 

Robert Miers was convicted of arson. His trial lasted for four days, 
and had excited much interest. The particulars of the charge against 
hip have already been given. 

On Thursday, sentences were passed on the prisoners convicted 
dwring the Sessions. Richard Thompson, who pleaded guilty to five 
imdictments for stealing linen from drying-grounds, was sentenced to 
transportation for éwenty years; nine men and three women for ten 
years; sixteen men and four women for seven years. The remainder 
e@f the convicts were ordered to be imprisoned for various terms. 

The trial of Mr. Thomas Williams, a gentleman of good family and 
kkandsome fortune in Carnarvonsbire, on a charge of forging a will of 
Ris hate father-in-law, Mr. Panton of the same county, commenced in 
the New Court on Monday, before Baron Parke. ‘The leading coun- 
gel for the prosecutor, Mr. Barton Panton, son of the deceased, is Sir 
William Follett; Sir John Campbell for the prisoner. The case for 
the prosecution was not closed till Wednesday afternoon; when the 
Attorney-General commenced bis speech for the prisoner, but had not 
fimished at the hour of adjournment. On Thursday be concluded it; 
and witnesses for the prisoner were called. The Court adjourned over 
Good Friday, till this morning; and the trial is now proceeding. It 
is impossible to give any detailed account of the immense mass of evi- 
@esce, which indeed is without interest to the general reader. The 
object of the prosecutor is to set aside a will, by which a large sum of 
money is left to Mrs. Williams, his sister, and wife of the prisoner, 

proving that the prisoner, who is a solicitor, procured the signature 

the deceased to pencil-writings, which were afterwards erased, and 
theirs place supplied with different instructions; also that the signature 
of the testator and the witnesses to the will were forged. Two of the 
witnesses, Ellen Evans and Ann Williams, are charged with being 
accomplices with Mr. Williams. They were brought from prison on 
‘Thursday to give evidence for the defendant; and their fate depends 
em the result of the present trial. 

In the Sheriff's Court, on Tuesday, Mr. M‘Cardell brought an ac- 
thon against Mr. Young, an attorney, for his expenses asa witness in 
@ ease tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench, in which he had been 
awarded 2/. for his attendance, and, as he alleged, had not been paid. 
Mr. Young pleaded that the action could not be against him, as he was 
@nly the agent in the cause. The Under- Sheriff took the same view 
of the case, and directed the Jury to nonsuit the plaintiff; but the 
Jury were not to be so directed, and, after some discussion, gave a 
verdict for plaintiff. It was stated that an application would be made 
te the Court at Westminster to set aside the proceedings. 

B® Julia Newman is, it appears, after all, to be sent to Van Diemen’s 
Kand, in the John Renwick transport, with other female convicts.— 
ing Paper. 

On Thursday morning, an old lady was knocked down and severely 
‘Bert by an omuibus as she was crossing Regent Street; and on the 
seme day, a gentleman crossing the Strand, opposite Wellington Street, 
was also struck down by an omnibus, which passed over bis body: he 
was taken to Charing Cross Hospital, in a very dangerous state. 

Che Country. 

The Duke of Norfolk has sold the Worksop estate and mansion to 
the Duke of Neweastle, for 370,000/. ; the income of the property just 
eaceeds 10,000/. a year, and the value of the wood on it is 150,000I. 
We are happy to contradict the rumour that the magnificent mansion is 
to be pulled down. On the contrary, it will be immediately furnished, 
a aresidence for the Earl of Lincoln.—Doncaster Gazette. [Thus 
another large property has passed from Whig into Tory hands. ] 

A lady of Sheffield calling at a house with a petition against slavery, 
was informed by the woman of the house, that if she had brought a pe- 
tition by which she and her family could get cheap bread, she would 
eheerfully sign it, for at that moment they had none in the house.— 
Sheffield Iris. 

At the Taunton Assizes, on Saturday, a verdict with a penalty of 
S004 was given against Smith, an attorney’s clerk in Bridgewater, for 








bribing electors to vote for Mr. Broadwood, at the contest in May oy 
i 





Mr. Sheridan. The plan adopted was for the defendant to stay” 
one of the first rooms, that the voters should be introduced to ‘emg in 
having canvassed the borough, and being acquainted with them al” 
if he approved of a voter as a fit man to be bribed, then Mr Sin} 
gave him a card, and the man went into another room ; that other - 
being darkened, and in it was a perfect stranger to the town of Brig 
water. This stranger was sitting at a table, and the voter went . = 
him and presented his card. A few words were said, and the “a “ 
the table produced a packet containing 101. and called a “cartridge » 
This packet having been placed upon the table, the voter would take 
up, leave the room, and vote for Mr. Broadwood. = 

At Liverpool Assizes, on Monday, Mr. Griffith, proprietor and 
editor of the Wigan Gazette, brought an action against Mr, Fe 
Magistrate of that borough, and Mr. Whittle, the Chief Constable fo 
an assault and false imprisonment. It appeared that Mr, Grifih 
attended the Town-Council to report proceedings; when Mr, F, 
complained that some cases which had occurred before the Magistrates 
had heen omitted to be noticed in the Wigan Gazette, and he said Mr 
Griffith must either report all or none. That gentleman refused 
be dictated to, and said he should exercise his own discretion in ivi 
the reports. Mr. Fegan then ordered him to leave the table where he 
was taking notes ; and, after some dispute, directed Whittle to take him 
into custody ; and he was lodged in prison till he found sureties to k 
the peace towards the Magistrates of Wigan. Mr. Fegan had after. 
wards endeavoured to compromise the matter by an offer of 5i., which 
was refused. The Jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, with 79, 
damages. 


The Manchester Guardian has a strange story of a woman, who for 
seventeen years has passed for a man, being married, and having for 
several years carried on the business of a bricklayer with success jn 
Manchester. A quarrel with the wife induced the latter to reveal the 
secret; which she declared she had only herself discovered two of 
three years ago, a long time after they had been married. No names 
are given. The Manchester paper tells another story of the same 
kind, on the credit of Mr. Thomas, the head of the Manchester 
Police— 

In January 1829, a labourer in the service of Mr. Crisp, ship-builder, a 
Dockhead, London, while assisting in sawing a log of fir, was struck by the 
severed part of the log with such force on the head, as to die of the injury while 
being conveyed to St. Thomas’s Hospital. On stripping the body to prepare 
it for interment, it was discovered that the deceased, who was about thirty. 
eight years of age, was a woman. She had been known for about twenty-two 
years to have filled various situations as groom, shipwright’s labourer, and 
other subordinate occupations in dockyards, vitriol-works, &c. ; and had been 
twenty-one years married ; and his wife declared in the most solemn manner, 
on the inquest, and before the Police Magistrates at Bow Street, that during 
the whole of that period she had been in utter ignorance of ghe real sex of her 
supposed husband.” 

On Wednesday night, Thomas Wale, a young man recently dis. 
missed for bad conduct from the employ of Mr. Botterill, horsekeeper 
in Birmingham, stabbed Michael Handley, an old man hired by 
Botterill to succeed Wale. The wound was in the side; and Handley 
died soon after receiving it. There had been a previous scuflle between 
the parties; but Mr. Botterill interfered, and locked Handley in the 
stable: Wale waited till he came out, and then attacked him, 

Samuel Kirkby, a lad of fifteen, apprenticed to John Bruce, a buteher 
of Lincoln, was committed on Saturday, to be tried on a charge of 
poisoning his master; who died suddenly after taking tea, in which 
arsenic was found. Several other members of Bruce's family were 
taken ill, but recovered. Kirkby had been severely flogged by his 
master for some neglect, and had sworn that he would “serve him 
out.” It was proved that he had purchased arsenic “to poison rats.” 

A large new factory belonging to Mr. Jacob Bright, of Rochdale, 
fifty-seven yards long, twenty yards broad, and five stories high, was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire on Tuesday, with the whole of the machinery, 
which was new, and of the most valuable description. The fire broke 
out about eight in the morning, and is understood to have arisen from 
friction in one of the scutching-machines. The loss is supposed to 
amount to 30,0001. The building and machinery were insured. 

On Tuesday night, the Lodge Farm, at Diddlebury, in Hereford. 
shire, was found to be in fiames, and unfortunately was burnt to the 
ground, together with a large quantity of stock, six cows, seven calves, 
and a quantity of pigs. This calamitous fire is the work of an incendi- 
ary: the premises are insured.—Hereford Journal. 

The Lincoln Gazette mentions, that on Sunday last (Palm Sunday) 
the ancient but indecent custom of the whip-gad cracking was gone 
through as usual, in one of the Lincoln churches. _In the first lesson, 
three loud cracks near the church-door; in the second lesson, the gad 
is held over the parson’s head during the time he is reading it. 





IRELAND. 

A good deal of attention has been drawn to the conviction, at the 
Cork Assizes, of James Burke, a Catholic priest in the county of 
Cork, and three men named Crean, for a conspiracy to prove. the 
murder of the father of the Creans in 1834, against Wright, a tithe- 
proctor, who was tried and acquitted on the charge, under very peculiar 
circumstances. The best account of the affair is given in a leading 
article of the Times, from which we take the principal facts. 

‘‘ Wright was employed to serve a certain process against the goods of = 
Crean, in the parish of Kilmichael, in the county of Cork; of which paris 
the Reverend James Burke, the hero of this tale, was Roman Catholic curate. In 
the execution of his duty, on the 4th of January 1834, Wright was driving away 
two of Crean’s cows, when Crean, who wore that day a gray friese coat, ae 
up to him, saying that the business was settled, and that he wished to spea 
with him. As Crean approached Wright’s horse, two of Crean’s sons — 
ont of the house and began to supply themselves with stones, upoo “ 
Wright thought it prudent to let them see he was armed, and took one 0 fy 
= from his pocket. Crean, the father, who is described by his landlor : 

ave been a man of a very violent character, grasped the pistol by the muzz 
with one hind, and with the otber dragged Wright from his horse. rion ; 
the sons at that moment struck Wright on the side of the head with a blud geon, 
and the pi-tol, going off accidentally in his hand as he fell to the ary | 
mortally wounded the father, who, however, wrencked away the pistol an 
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: his head. The three sons beat Wright on the ground, one with 
waved it _* with a pitchfork, and one with stones, till Wright took out his 
a blu ool and threatened to shoot them if they did not keep off. Upon this 
other Pr es t with their wounded father to the house of Father Burke ; 


d, wen ; A 
they aright getting on horseback again, rode off to the Kilmichael police 
— which was distant about a mile, and there related what had passed. 


While he remained there, disordered and spitting blood from the violence he had 
fered Father Burke arrived, with a crowd of people, to have him appre- 
peoey ‘Aconstable was at the barrack, whom Priest Burke requested to 
he ae Wright ; and on the constable’s declining to do so, the priest offered 
Not the constable, though he said he would give no protection to Wright, 
~ on a murdering ruffian, and would now be hanged, as he had long ago de- 
w ed to be. At length a party of military and police arrived, under the 
Sento of Mr. Ashe, Crean’s landlord; they handcuffed Wright, and carried 
him to the police barrack at Macroom. |“ Wright will soon be wrong, boys,” 
id the priest to the crowd, as the soldiers were leading away the prisoner ; 
when they reached the yard of the police barrack at Macroom, the priest 
took off his hat and waved it to the mob, who gave hii three cheers. 

The wounded Crean, meanwhile, had been taken to his own dwelling; and 
thither Mr. Ashe and the priest proceeded from the police barrack. The 

riest went first into Crean’s room: he was there about three minutes before 

, Ashe. What passed between the priest and the dying man before Mr. 
‘Ashe entered, is known to no human being save only the priest himself ; but Mr. 
‘Ashe, when he came into Crean’s room, was requested to take his dying de- 
claration, which is understood to have charged William Wright with having 
committed an unprovoked murder, by a shot deliberately fired from a distance.” 

The day following the homicide, Captain Vignolles, Stipendiary Ma- 

istrate of the district, while riding in the lonely mountains between 
Hunmanway and Kilmichael, met a stranger, who, mistaking him for 
the Coroner, stopped him, and gave some important information. 

“He told him, that if the body were taken up there would be found on the wrist 
of the deceased, or on his shirt-sleeve, a mark from the powder of the pistol» 
demonstrating that the pistol, instead of having been discharged from a dis 
tance, must have been fired while Wright and Crean were near enough to each 
other for Crean’s hand to have been burnt by the flash; and that there would 
also be found on the gray friese coat worn by Crean on the day of his death 
another mark, where the powder had singed the nap, establishing the same con- 
glusion, A still more important piece of intelligence imparted by the stranger 
had reference to a communication which had taken place between the priest and 
Cornelius Crean, one of the sons.” 

The trial came on, Burke being in the gallery of the Court. 
Crean’s sons and other witnesses swore positively that the shot which 
killed old Crean was fired deliberately from a distance by Wright. 
Burke was put into the witness-box to state old Crean’s dying declara- 
tion to the same effect. He was stopped on a technical objection ; but 
being in the box, was liable to cross-examination. Vignolles, in the 
meanwhile, had instructed the prisoner’s counsel, Sergeant Jackson, 
how to cross-examine Burke ; and the following scene occurred. 

After obliging him to admit that one of the counsel for the prosecution 
against Wright had been retained by him (Burke) out of his own pocket, and 
another out of a subscription raised by him (Burke) among his friends, Mr. 
Sergeant Jackson proceeded with him thus: ‘* Did Cornelius Crean teli you 
that he had hold of the prisoner when his father was shot?” Priest—* I 
don’t think I can answer that question.” (The question being one which 
tends to bring out an answer favourable to the prisoner, the priest ‘‘ does not 
think he can answer it.”) Sergeant—‘‘ Come, Sir, you must answer me.” 
Priest—** Then I claim the protection of his Lordship.” Sergeant—‘ Why, 
was it under the seal of confession?” Priest—‘‘ It was not.” Sergeant— 

“ Then, Sir, I insist that you answer me.” Priest—‘* Zf I must, he did tell 
meso.” ‘ Did Cornelius Crean tell you that his father also had hold of the 
prisoner, and that both were dragging him off his horse when the pistol was 
Jired?” “ Priest” (after some a He did.” (A low murmur 
through * om) a Jackson—* I'll not ask you another question : 
you may leave the table.” 

Wright was acquitted. Proceedings were commenced against Burke, 
- aed pad maa He returned last year, demanded a trial, and 
was found guilty. 

Burke was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, and a fine of two 
‘hundred pounds ; the three Creans, to six months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. The Dublin correspondent of the Chronicle describes 
Burke’s demeanour after sentence was pronounced— 

“ Priest Burke, who was fashionably dressed, a large cloak thrown loosely 
on his shoulders with a deep fur collar, when he and his confederates in crime 
were ordered to be removed, bowed to the Court, placed his hat on his head, and 
walked across the dock with a firm step; and on getting to the trap-door, he 
turned and looked round with more indifference than any of the auditors, and 
then descended into the cell.” 

The Judge who tried Burke was Judge Perrin; the majority of the 
Jury were Catholics, and the Crown counsel was Mr. Pigot. The 
Tories, therefore, who triumph in the conviction of the priest, are 
bound to admit that even in the Popish county of Cork, justice may 

fairly administered at the instance of the Mulgrave Government, 
and that Catholics do not always escape punishment on accotnt of 
their politics and religion. 

The Reverend Josias Crampton, of Malahede, within seven miles 
of Dublin, had his dwellinghouse set fire to on Sunday morning last 
for the third time within this year. Matches of tarred hemp were 
lighted and put in through the parlour and pantry windows. The fire 
was discovered in time to prevent the total destruction of the house 
and property. The scene of this act of incendiarism is a few miles 
= where Lord Charlemont’s property was destroyed a few nights 

Mr. Austin Cooper, agent for several gentlemen of property, was 
murdered on the Sth instant, near Tipperary. He was in a gig with a 
friend, Mr. Weyland, when he was fired at by eight or nine roffians. 

t. Weyland was severely wounded by a ballin the back. Both the 
eteme had recently ejected some tenants from their holdings ; and 
Th, Cooper had been informed that his life was to be taken in revenge. 

; ere was evident exultation at the fair in Tipperary, when the news 
: the murder was received there about an hour after it was perpe- 
“pre Government has offered a reward of 300/. and the gentlemen 
of the county 1,500/. for the discovery of the murderers. 
ptr no doubt but that that excellent landlord Lord Lorton, 
is considerably increase the Protestant constituency of the county 
: ~~. Ballinamuck, that receptacle of murderers, which belongs 
0 him, has been already doomed to destruction: not a mud hovel will 
permitted to exist; and the priest-ridden savages, who have so long 








rendered Longford a byword iu the annals of Irish ferocity, will be ex- 


pelled. In its place will be erected a village, in which will be located 

arespectable Protestant tenantry, well armed, and in sufficient num- 

— resist the attacks of the midnight assassins.—Dublin Evening 
ail, 


Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Gregor, at present commanding the Ninety- 
third Highlanders, has been appointed Inspector-General of the Irish 
Constabulary, in the place of Colonel Shaw Kennedy, resigned. 

Mr. Costelloe’s appointment is Clerk of the Rules in the Queen’s 
Bench, Dublin, in the room of the late Mr. Rowley Heyland. 

According to the Dublin Evening Post, Earl Fitzwilliam is opposed 
to the Government Poor-bill for Ireland. 

A Dublin paper contradicts the statement of the recovery of the 
Dutchess of Leinster’s stolen jewels. 

A verdict of 150/. damages was found at the Cork Assizes, at the 
suit of Mr. Michael Joseph Barry, against the proprietor of the Dub- 
lin Morning Register. The libel complained of was contained in the 
published report of proceedings at a meeting of the Agricultural Bank. 
The report was not accompanied by any comment, nor did the paper 
contain any editorial article in reference to the proceedings. The 
damages were laid at 5,000/. 





Sliscellaneous. 

The Gazette of Tuesday contains a proclamation on the subject of 
the coronation. All the “ ceremonies that have heretofore taken place 
in Westminster Hall” are to be dispensed with ; and “ such part only 
of the solemnity and ceremony as is usual upon the coronation of 
Kings and Queens of this realm, solemnized in Westminster Abbey, 
shall take place.” There will, therefore, be neither banquet nor pro- 
cession. The alleged cause of the curtailment is a desire to be eco- 
nomical. The arrangements have been directed to be “as much 
abridged and as economical as might be compatible with a strict regard 
to the solemnity and importance of the occasion.” 

An extensive naval promotion is intended to take place on the 25th 
of June, on the occasion of her Majesty’s coronation.— Hampshire 
Chronicle. ; 

It is the intention of her Majesty very shortly to review the Royal 
Artillery at Woolwich; and preparations are already making to receive 
the Sovereign in a suitable manner. 

Sir William Johnston has been appointed to the Colonelcy of the 
vacant regiment. Sir John Keane is to be transferred from the Sixty- 
eighth Light Infantry to the Forty-sixth Regiment, vacant by the 
death of General Wynyard; and Sir W. Johnston gets the Sixty-eighth, 
vice Keane. 

Lieutenant-General Lord Bloomfield has declined the command of 
the Artillery at Woolwich. 

The Apollo and the Inconstant, Queen’s ships, sailed at the be 
ginning of the week from Portsmonth, for Canada, with the Grenadier 
Guards. 

The Canada civil war just now is curiously enough a godsend to the 
commerce of the United States: 10,000 British troops, with a whole 
retinue of the first noblemen of the empire, being about to come over 
here, must be fed and must be paid. The negotiation for paying them, 
in all probability, will take place in New York. British Government 
bills will be sent here, and negotiated for specie.—New York Express. 


Lord Brougham has arrived in Paris, and is staying at the Hotel 
Brighton, Rue de Rivoli. 

The Duke of Wellington has, we are assured, consented to conduct 
the new military commission, to which the success of the late motion 
of Lord G. Lennox has given rise, and which, thanks to the perse- 
verance of his Lordship, will be nominated very shortly. One officer 
from each of the corps of the Royal Marines, Artillery, and Engi- 
neers, will be included in it. Colonel Sir Richard Williams, K.C.B., 
is, we are informed, the marine officer whose services will be put in 
requisition on this occasion. We have not heard on what officers of 
the Artillery and Engineers the choice of Lord John Russell has 
fallen.— United Service Gazette. 

It is said that two fine steam-packets are to run this summer between 
Rye and Boulogne. The voyage will be performed in about three 
hours and a half. 

The arrangements for the conveyance of the mails by the London 
and Birmingham line, we understand, will not be completed before 
the 7th of May; after which day the London bags will reach Liver- 
pool about ten o’clock in the morning.—Liverpool Telegraph. 





The Paris National complains that people care nothing for politics 
and are entirely absorbed in stockjobbing, and adds this piece of ad~ 
vice— Become rich, but take care not to be hanged.” 

Laffitte’s bank in Paris seems to be a thriving concern. The shares 
have risen considerably, in consequence-of a statement made in the 
beginning of the week, that the business of the bank during the last 
three months was double that of the previous quarter. 

M. Thiers has returned to his old profession, to which he had owed 
his elevated fortune. He has engaged, it is said, to furnish the Con- 
stitutionnel with one article per week, for which he is to receive a salary 
of 5,000f. (250/.) a month. Some of the articles lately published im 
that paper are certainly calculated to convey the idea that this engage- 
ment, whatever may be its conditions, is real.— Paris Correspondent 9 
the Times. | Thiers is well paid; if he ever actually touch his 3, 

a year. | 

The story of the conversion of the Dutchess of Orleans to the Ca- 
tholic faith is contradicted. 

The Austrian Observer is full of eulogiums on the liberal conduct of 
the Jews of Pest; who, when the dearth was at the greatest, procuted 
a quantity of flour and bread, and distributed 3,500 loaves among the 
distressed inhabitants, without distinction of religion, besides giving 
large supplies of meat and money. 

The German papers are filled with further accounts of the de« 
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plorable effects of the late inundations in Hungary. Upwards of forty 
towns and villages below Pest were under water. 

The Prussian Colonel Kaiserling, Chief of the Staff of Don Carlos, 
has been for some days in Paris; where he expects a number of other 
German officers, who are going to take service in the Army of Don Car- 
los. He has been received by M. Molé, with whom he had a very 
long conference. — Commerce. 

Among the Carlist prisoners taken by General Flinter, were numbers 
of mere lads, from fourteen to sixteen years old; many of whom were 
Officers ! 





The Earl of Gosford has been received with marked attention by 
the municipal authorities in New York. 

An inquiry has been made into the conduct of the Phoenix Bank, 
one of the principal banks in New York; which has disclosed a series 
of usurious and irregular transactions, inconsistent with its charter. 

The following description of a pestilence prevalent amoug the North 
American Indians is from a letter of the Morning Chronicle's corre- 
spondent, who writes from Philadelphia— 

*‘This mortal plague is said to be precisely the same as the Black Death 
which raged so fatally in England and in Europe some five or six centu- 
Ties ago. It attacks the head and Joins suddenly, and with dreadful pain ; 
and in about two hours the victim falls a corpse. The body then swells enor- 
mously, and turns instantly black. You will form some idea of the fearful pro- 
gress and havoc of death on the Prairies, when I tell you that within a few 
weeks more than 33,C00 savages died. Of a lodge of 1,600 Mandans (a noble 
tribe) only 35 remained alive: 10,600 Assineboins have died; and deserted 
Wwigwams, newly-made mounds, or putrifying corpses, attended only by the 
croaking raven and the screaming eagle, mark the mournfu! desolation of the 
Indian forests and prairies. The Crows and Blackfeet, so eloquently described 
in Irving’s “‘ Astoria” and ** Rocky Mountains,” have suffered dreadfuRy ; and 
more than one of the smaller tribes have beea summoned, man, woman, and 
papoose, to the tribunal of Manitoulin, the Great Spirit, not one remaining to 
tell that they were once a nation of warriors! The disease is supposed to have 
originated from small-pox amongst the traders, and from them to have been 
communicated to the Indians, where it soon appeared in the aggravated form of 
the Black Death.” 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 


On the 8th inst., the Countess of Gur.prForp, of a daughter. 
On the 7th inst., at the Craig, Bowness, Windermere, the Lady of Sir Tuomas 





On the 8th inst., at Dunstable Villa, Richmond, the Right Hon. Lady Lovrn, of 
a son. 

On the 7th inst., in St. James’s Place, the Hon. Mrs. Spencer, of a daughter. 

On the 3d inst., at Egham, the Lady of the Rev. J.O0. W. Hawets, of a son. 

On the 8th inst, in Hunter Strect, Brunswick Square, the Lady of the Hon. R. V. 
Powys, of a son. 

On the 7th inst., at the Vicarage, Cawthorne, near Barnsley, York, the La’y of the 
Rev. A. M. Parkinson, of a daughter 

On the 6th inst., at Dundee, Mrs. Avbam Symon, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the Sth inst., in the Cathedral Church, Kilkenny, Jouw Wynwnr, Esq., of Hasle- 
wood, in the county of Sligo, to Lady Annx Burser, secoud daughter of the Marquis 
of Ormonde. 

On the 29th January, in Munich, at the Catholic chapel, and afterwards at the house 
ofthe British Charge d' Affaires, Caserun Frepericx, Baron pe Tourpnones, Chan- 
berlain to his Majesty the King of Bavaria, to Jemima Monraousny, eldest daughter 
of James Montgomery, Esq. 

On the Sth, inst., Gurtprorn Onstow, Esq., son of the Hon. Colonel Onslow, of 
Alresford Hants, to Rosa Anna, daughter of General Onslow, of Stoughton House, 
Huntingdonshire. 

On the 5th inst., at Charles Church, Plymouth, Exiry, third daughter of Captain 
Sir J. J. Gordon Bremer, R.N., of Compton, Devon, to ALFrED Huwarp, Esq, of 
Melbury Terrace, Dorset Square. 

On the 3d inst., at Leamington, the Rev. Josnua Kixe, Rector of Woodchurch, 
Cheshire, and of Bethnal Green, Middlesex, to Haminron GEORGIANA, youngest 
daughter of the late Kev, Thomas Aveling, Rector of Milbrooke, Bedfordshire. 

On the 4th inst., at Weymouth, the Rev, Grorge Cesar Hawkins, Vicar of Pinhoe, 
Devon, second son of Sir John Casar Hawkins, Bart., to Evzanor, eldest daughter 
of George Villiers Villiers, Esq , late of the Royal Horse Guards, 

On the 5th inst., at Kirkstall, the Kev. Joun Bowens, of Southwark, to Ereanor, 
daughter of James Hargreave, Esq., of Burley, near Leeds. 

On the 10th inst., at Kensington, Twomas Wiikie, Esq., of Vicarage Place, to 
Marganer, danghter of Robert Forbes, Esq., of Kensington. 

DEATHS. 

On the 9th inst., at Richmond, Mary Dutchess Dowager of Roxsurcur, who was 
married first to William, fourth Duke of Roxburghe, and secondly to the late Hon. 
John Tollemache, second son of Louisa, Countess of Dysart. 

At Paris, the Princess Dowager of Nassau SaarsBruck, dangater of the Prince de 
Montbarry, Minister of War to Louis the Sixteenth, aud widow of the last Prince of 
Nassau Saarbruck, in her 79th year. 

On the 6th inst., in Upper Baker Street, in his 58th year, the Rev. George Wuee.er, 
M.A., 25 years Curate of Shipton Moyne, Gloucester, 

On the 10th inst., Josspa Currry junior, Esy., Special Pleader, of the Middle Temple, 
and of Bedford Place, Russell Square. 

On the 10th inst., at Searles, the residence of her brother, Miss Jane Enizaneta 
Wison, the eldest daughter of the late and sister of the present Sir Thomas Maryon 
Wilson, Bart., in her 37th year. 

On the 4th inst. at Baker Street, after a severe and protracted illness, Captain 
Branaw, 78th Highlanders. 

On the 4th inst., at Haughton Hall, Shropshire, Eomunp Prowpen, Esq., of Plowden, 
in that county, and of Aston, Northamptonshire, in his 82d year. 

At Paris, Francors px Bovet, formerly Archbishop of Toulouse, in his 94th year, 

At Louth, ELuen Maruews, in her 102 year, 





POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTurRDAY. 


Letters from Bayonne, received this morning, mention a defeat of 
the Carlists by the Queen of Spain's troops at Ondoneda. The num- 
ber of killed was considerable, and 337 prisoners were taken by the 
victors. 





The Morning Chronicle states, that the Judges RepprE and Laritre, 
suspended in St. Lucia by Colonel Bunsury, are to be reinstated ; 
instructions to that effect having been sent out by Lord GLENELG; 
also that St. Lucia has been brought within the superintending autho- 
rity of the Governor-General of the Windward Islands, by a commis- 
sion recently issued to Sir Murray M‘Grecor. Colonel Bunsury, 
who was despatched from the head-quarters at Barbadoes to govern 


St. Lucia provisionally, has been recalled to his re 
The system under which the island could have bee 
rule of such a person must be wretched. 


gimental duties 
0 subjected to the 





A banquet upon the most magnificent scale is to be given to 
bert Peel on the 12th of May, by the Conservative Member 
House of Commons. It is a very few days since the design was firey 
mentioned, and already the names in the list of hosts exceed the watt 
ber of 280. The place at which the entertainment will be given js me 
yet positively fixed. It will probably be Merchant Tailor’s Halj 
Morning Post. id 


Sir Ro. 
8 of the” 





Mr. Hart Logan, one of the Members for Suffolk, died last night at 
his residence in Pall Mall. He took cold in the City, on the th 
instant; inflammation of the windpipe followed ; and yesterday My 
Laurence performed the operation of opening the windpipe ; which 
produced instant relief, but the patient died in three hours afterwards, 
Mr. Logan was in his sixty-sixth year. 


The nomination for East Lothian takes place to-day. There wil] pe 
no opposition to the Tory candidate, Sir Thomas Hepburn, 


A correspondent of the Times this morning asks, what has become 
of a large sum of money, subscribed thirty years ago for the ercction 
of a monument to Nelson? The amount subscribed, he Says, was 
“many thousands.” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srocx Excsancz, Tuvurspay Arrernooy, 

The Consol Market has improved about 4 per cent.; the price having 
reached 933 on Tuesday, when the settlement of the Account caused a great 
demand for Stock. The price declined about } per cent. yesterday, but has 
rallied again to-day to the highest quotation. Reduced Three per Cents. have 
risen in the same degree as Consuls; but the Three-and-a-Half per Cent, 
Stocks have not improved more than 3 per cent. India Stock is 2 per cent, 
higher; having been done to-day at 2684 and 2693. India Bonds have been 
73 prem., but are to-day 71. Exchequer Bilis were 69 prem., and are to-day 
67 prem. Bank Stock is lower, and is to-day 205 to 206. 

A notice has been issued from the National Debt Office, stating that as the 
expenditure has exceeded the income for the year, there willnot be any sums 
of money expended on the reduction of the National Debt during the current 
quarter, 

In the Foreign Market, the business transacted has been chiefly confined to 
Dutch and Spanish Stock. The former was in considerable demand in the 
early part of the week; and both the Five per Cents. and Two-and-a-Half per 
Cents. rose § per cent., a general disposition to purchase having been evinced 
by the public. To-day, however, the market has assumed a very different 
appearance; and has been driven down, chiefly by speculative sales, about 
4 percent. The operations to-day aie traceable to the recent debate in the 
French Chambers, where the Minister justified his proposition for the increase 
of the Army, by the necessity which might occur during the year of making a 
demonstration against Hellaud. The Spanish Stock has been depressed on 
account of. the fall which it has experienced in Paris, where the price has de- 
clined from 234 to 21; and this fall has been occasioned by the withdrawal of 
M. Acvavo from the negotiation for a new loan. The price of the stock on 
Monday was 213, and has since fallen to 204, and closes this afternoon at 20} j. 
Some very considerable purchases have been made daily by the same party; 
but in the face of them the market has continued to decline. 

The Northern Continental Stocks are firm at a slight improvement on out 
last prices. 

The South American Securities are steady, with little doing. Brazilian 
Bonds have given way about 4 per cent.: it appears by intelligence received 
from Bahia, that the rebels still held possession of the city, and had succeeded 
in obtaining a supply of provisions. The scarcity of stock, however, has 
prevented any extensive decline. 

The Railway Shares are generally at our last prices; very few transactions 
of moment having occurred.in them. The contemplated sale of two thousand 
Croydon Scrip Shares, of which notice was given for to-day, has been aban- 
doned, as, if they had been sold in the manner proposed, the vender would be 
liable to the auction-duty. A large number of these Shares has, however, 
been disposed of by private contract, without at all affectfng the market; the 
present price of the new Shares being 4 prem., while that of the old is 18l. 
per Share. 
Saturpay, TWELVE o'CLock, 
The English Stock Market is rather heavier this morning ; Consols for 
Account being barely buyere at 93g. We are without any — for Money, 
but the nominal price is 934 §. Exchequer Bills are marked 67. No quota- 
tion of India Stock or Bonds, or of Bank Stock. In the Foreign Market, 
Brazilian are rather heavier, and Spanish Stock 4 higher than on Thursday. 
The Railway Shares are without material variation—London and Birmingham 
§8 90 prem. ; New Ditto 27 prem. ; Greenwich 34 dis, ; Southampton d dis. 5 
Great Western 28 29 prem. 


3 per Cent. Consols....0.+.. 93¢ 8 Brazilian 5 per Cents.....6++ 754 64 





Ditto for Account.....e..6. . 93% Davlald ...<ccsccovecess aces ae 
3 per Cent. Reduced .....0.6 92% Dutch 24 per Cents....... «54k 
New 34 per Cent. Anns....0. lOLE 4 Portuguese Regency 5 p. Cts. 30¢ 
Bank Stock ...0-.ceccccess -_ Ditto 3 per Cent. .......66 tl 
IndiaStuck ...... reeaene oo Russian (1822) 5 per Cent... lllé 
Ditto Bonds:....ccccccctosee FO US Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 208 # 
Exchequer Bills.....0.-+++- 67 69 Deferred Stock ....ceseeseee 144 
Belgian 5 per Cents .....6 103¢ 4% Passive Ditto .eeessssseceve 48% 





MINISTERIAL JOURNALISM. 


An article in the Courier solicits, or rather “challenges,” our atten 
tion. In case we should fail of doing it justice in other respects, we 
shall at least let it tell its own story, without a syllable of suppression 
or variation; a species of justice which no Ministerial journal 1 
London ever concedes in controversy with the Spectator. . 

“ We cannot let the Spectator’s further allusion to the dispute between Bi 
Henry Parnell and some of his constituents pass without a word of notice. ball 
Downing Street scribes,’ it says, ‘ find it extremely inconvenient to state bo! 
sides and the main facts in a controversy.’ If by Downing Street scribes 3 
contemporary intends any reference to the Courier, we must tell him that suc 
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ar sneers are just as applicable to the Spectator as to this 
qeoeck Fa _ subjects of the Trish ser Municipal Reform, Church- 
me he is himself a Downing Street scribe—reluctantly and grudgingly, no 
_ a still a scribe (to use bis own contemptuous term) who feels obliged 
doubt, ve to some extent measures emanating from Downing Street. He was 
a ae Street scribe at the Reform Bill era, and on many occasions since ; 
ote there be any reproach in the term, he has had his share of it. The dif- 

” between us at present 1s this: we are of opinion that the men who 

nepar disgraced Downing Street ought to be kept out of it—and our 

-* rary thinks exactly the reverse ; we are for supporting, in the absence 

of the best Ministry, the best we can get—and he is inclined, because he can- 

t get the best, to welcome the worst, There is another point of difference : 
7 - ol think a bit the better of a measure because it is begotten and brought 

forth in Downing Street—while our contemporary seems disposed to think a 
at deal the worse of it on that account. We have further to remind our 
contemporary’, that as often as we see occasion to dissent from the Ministerial 
policy, we express that dissent in language quite as direct and “unequivocal as 
any that he can employ. We trust that it is not less expressive of a sincere 
and honest impression, because it is free from bluster and violates no rule of 
courtesy. The Spectator may state its difference with Ministers in a louder 
key; but mere loudness is not emphasis, and our own reproaches have been at 
Jeast as emphatic when the waywardness of the Ministerial course has provoked 
and justified them. On this very question of the Ballot, the Courier has, 
during the present session, spoken with quite as much freedom, and with as 
little 4 sposition to sacrifice a principle for the support of a party, as the Spec- 
tator has ever exhibited. It is time for our shrewd but stubborn contemporary 
togive up the vain notion, that nobody can be independent who differs from 
him in opinion. 

« As to the charge itself, that we find it inconvenient to state both sides and 
the main facts, we must express a wish that the Spectator would find it conve- 
nient to be a little less ungracious and unjust. We have stated the main facts, 
and on both sides; and challenge our contemporary to show what material 
circumstance we have omitted. Although he reenters upon the controversy 
with such minuteness, and excess of paragraph-splitting, he can make no more 
of it than he had previously made. He can only show that Sir Henry Parnell 
‘simed at convincing the electors that the Ballot would be made an open ques- 
tion, and that his name would again appear in the division-lists.” Assuredly— 
he endeavoured to make them think as he thought himself, and to hope as he 
hoped. (We put this word in Italics, because our contemporary does not, in a 

ce where it requires the emphasis. Quoting Sir Henry, the Spectator 
prints thus—‘ Reasons were given him for refusal to make it an open question 
which he hoped cowld no longer be urged.’ -As the Spectator is so very exact, 
and so exclusively fair, he might have Italicized this important word hoped. 
Sir Henry has been disappointed as well as his constituents. ) 

“We were among the first to pay a cordial tribute to the inestimable ex- 
ample set by Mr. R. Steuart and Sir H. Vivian upon this occasion; but our 
grateful sense of their merits does not lead us into a misrepresentation of the 
conduct of Sir Henry Parnell. We have no praise for him as a friend to the 
Ballot, but neither have we any censure for him as a promise-breaker. We like 
the Ballot much, but we like Justice better. 

“Tt is most likely that the Member for Dundee does prefer the enjoyment of 
his share of ‘ place and patronage’ to a needless surrender of it to a Tory—or 
even toone of hisown party. But if this be a failing or a vice, it is one so 
common as to render the weekly ‘ O, fie!’ of the Spectator a superfluous ex- 
cdamation. Granting his conduct to be, in this respect, infamous and aban- 
doned, it is so in common with that of every sane man in the country! So 
thinks that noble and Jearned judge of human dealings and statesmanlike cha- 
racter, who extorts from the Spectator the enthusiastic compliment of ‘ Bravo, 
Brougham!’ The article in the Edinburgh contains this passage— 

‘There surely must be something peculiarly horrible to statesmen in the bare pos- 
sibility of political death—else why this pleasing hope, this fond desire, this longing 
after longevity— or why this dread of dissolution that makes the soul shrink back upon 
itself? But in one material particular the two kiuds of life and death widely differ. 
The official’s deathbed is not cheered by any hopes of immortality. The world to 
which he now looks forward is another, but not a better world. He knows full sure 
that, from the pleasing state of being to which he has been so long used aud so fondly 
clings, he must instantly, on the great change taking place, be plunge’ into the dreary 
night of a placeless existence; be cast away with other mournful ghosts on the tem- 
pest-beaten coast of Opposition; there to wander uncertain of ever again being sum- 
moned from that inhospitable shore, or visiting the cheerful glimpses of the courtly day. 
Hence it is, that while men of ordinary powers are daily seen to meet deatli in the breach 

honour or patriotism, hardly any can be found, even among the foremost men of 
any age, whose nerves are firm enongh to look in the face the termination of official 
existence; and nune but one bereft of his senses ever makes himself a voluntary sacrifice 

his principles or his country.’ 

“ The sentiment here is of the same dignified family as that which Lord 
Brougham expressed when vindicating his claim to the salary attached to the 
Chancellorship: ‘I should have been a fool to have made a sacrifice.’ As the 
Spectator and Lord Brougham agree so well just now, our contemporary 
ought not to be angry with Sir Henry Parnell for not being bereft of his 
senses,” — Courier, Wednesday, 11th April. 

The writer of this temperate, modest, and just effusion, might have 
seen that, by juxtaposition at least, our remark on “ Downing Street 
scribes” applied more directly to the Morning Chronicle—a journal to 
which we are under old obligations of the same kind, and which in 
this case had carried its independent impartiality a degree beyond the 
Courier's, However, we ceriainly could have no motive for depriving 
the latter journal of its fair share of the intended compliment ; and, 

for the purpose of the present explanation, we are willing to restrict it 
to the latter only. 

; What we mean by “ Downing Street scribe” or ‘ Downing Street 
journalist,” is—one who takes his cue from that region; one who has 
‘the run of the offices ;” who uses his high privilege in periodical 
Wsits to the functionaries appointed to “ communicate with the press ;” 
and who, as the result of the good understanding thus cultivated, is ex- 
pected to address the public in strains rather agreeable to the powers 
in Downing Street and places circumjacent. If this definition ex- 
cludes the Courier, then is that journal no “ Downing Street scribe,” 
iM our sense of the phrase; and we, in common with a considerable 
Fattion of the reading public, have mistaken one of its characteristics. 
0 that sense, assuredly—and we have never used the phrase, or seen 
it used, in any other—it would not have been possible to say, truly, 

t the Spectator was a ‘“‘ Downing Street scribe,” either before, or 
uring the Reform era, or since Reform became (as we now most 

conscientiously deem it to be in official parlance) a mere party word. 

0 be still more explicit—at no time, from its first number to the last, 

any man in office influenced, or possessed the means of influencing, 

80 much as one line of the Spectator. We apprehend this could not, 

Without outraging truth, be predicated of the Ministerial papers, which, 

Y @ figure of speech that the Courier thinks “vulgar,” have been 
termed « Downing Street scribes.” 

& he Courier may proclaim for himself—and truly, perhaps—an 

pinion that the men who have most disgraced Downing Street 





ought to be kept out of it,” &c.; but he may not answer for us—and 
fulsely—that we think ‘exactly the reverse,” &c. It would be too 
easy to retuliate, (nor without warrant from well-remembered indica- 
tions at the beginning of Sir Robert Peel’s Premiership,) “ The 
Courier will welcome any Ministry that happens to be in Downing 
Street—with a prospect of remaining there.” But let him stick to his 
own confession of faith: we will answer for ours, on pertinent occa~ 
sions, in our own way. 

Leaving, then, the public to think as it pleases of the two journals, 
their independence, courtesy, gentility, and so forth—waiving also the 
minor criticism on “ Italicising” and ‘‘ paragraph-splitting "—we accept 
the Courier’s challenge, and come to issue with him on the charge that 
he has suppressed material facts, and presented a one-sided view. 

The Spectator had drawn up for its readers an epitome of certain 
transactions in Dundee, of which the materials were gleaned from the 
different journals of that town; and, according to its custom, was con 
necting the analysis of passing events with the past and the future, 
for the purpose of political improvement. ‘The Courier was in nowise 
implicated: it had taken no trouble, incurred no responsibility. It 
did choose, however, to present itself in the midst of the discussion, 
to an effect contradictory of our statements—falsely so, and on a false 
pretence. One of our topics, ‘improving the subject” of the doings 
at Dundee, was addressed to the Liberal constituencies throughout the 
kingdom, exhorting them to be on the look-out for fic candidates, if they 
wished to escape the dilemma in which the Dundee Reformers found 
themselves, as explained in a letter from Sir Henry Parnell’s seconder, 
referred to in the topic, when their choice lay “between a Tory and @ 
trammelled Representative.” This was the scope of the article en- 
titled ‘‘ Hints to Constituencies :” it contained no attack on Sir Henry 
Parnell—not so much as a single remark on his conduct. Thisarticle, 
and it only, the Courier copied: and three days afterwards, inserted 
the falsified or counter-statement alluded to, commencing thus— 

‘* Having inserted in Monday’s Courier an article ye the Spectator, in 
which some remarks were made on Sir Henry Parnell's conduct in reference 
to the Ballot, we hasten, in justice to that gentleman, to insert the followiog 
paragraph, in reference to the same subject,” &c. 

Here, at the very commencement, we have an untruth. The Courier 
had inserted no such article as it described. It inserted what was 
meant for a contradiction of a previous article of ours, but did not 
insert the charge. 

m “ ce on article from the Dundee paper) completely exonerates Sir Henry 
arnell.” 

Now the reader, who only saw the Courier, might believe this, for he 
would be ignorant of the case against Sir Henry Parnell; but it is not 
true that the Dundee paper exonerated Sir Henry from the charge 
brought against him by the Spectator,—which was, not that he had 
broken a pledge given at the /as¢ election, but that he had slipped — 
from former pledges, substituting in their stead an expectation, whic 
he did not fulfil, with respect to his support of Liberal measures, 
From this charge nothing can possibly exonerate Sir Henry Parnell, 
for it is strictly true.* 

The Courier challenges us “‘to show what material circumstance ” 
he has “omitted.” He has omitted the fact, that, at a numerously- 
attended public meeting in Dundee, summoned to consider Sir Henry 
Parnell's conduct, “ particularly with reference to the Ballot,” a reso- 
lution, calling upon Sir Henry to resign his seat, was carried bt a large 
majority. This is the most material circumstance in the whole state- 
ment; and ¢his the Courier omitted, though we had quoted the ipsis- 
sima verba of the resolution. ‘That such a resolution was passed, is to 
this hour a fact suppressed by the Courier, so far as we have observed. 
But instead of it, we see these words, quoted from the Parnell Dundee 
paper— 

‘‘ But the understanding which existed betwixt Sir Henry Parnell and his 
supporters is shown also from the fact that no requisition to resign his seat has, 
since the division on Mr. Grote’s motion, been attempted, or, if it has been 
attempted, it has met with too little support to encourage going on with it. 
The Spectator is under mistake in stating that the requisition signed by the 
eighty-eight electors went the length of asking Sir Henry Parnell to resign.” 


When we volunteer a general criticism on the Courier, we shall en- 
deavour to be more discriminating than it has proved on this occasion. 
Opinions formed with proper care, We are not apt to abandon lightly; 
but we expect no credit for any opinion beyond the evidence we may 
be able to offer in its behalf. Surely we may reciprocate conditions, 
and refuse to accept of unsupported assertions for proved truths, even 
should the discrepancy be smoothed down to a gloss of only “ differing 
in opinion.” 

It is curious to track the arts by which habitual partisans distort 
truth, and éven trivial allusions. When Lord Brougham, in office, 
preached Conservative politics, we often attacked him, on specific 
grounds; when Lord Brougham, out of office, proclaims Liberal poli- 
tics, we sometimes praise him, on specific grounds. See how invidi- 
ously the Courier deals with the fact! The “ Bravo, Brougham,” for 
example, had a very special application: it followed that rousing 
epistle of the 3lst of March, in which the orator rallied the Emanci- 
pationists, after their “ defeat of an hour:” and the collocation of the 
passage was this— 

« Bravo, Brougham! Let small Whig statesmen and their scribes censure your mo- 
tives, or sneer at them: you at least show the nation of what sort of stuff a popular 
leader should be made—by what energies of intellect and will a great cause is to be car- 
ried.” 

The ambidexter quotation from Brougham’s Edinburgh Review 
article, is possibly not a defence of the place-loving Parnell, but an 
ironical sneer at him: if so, the Courier might have heightened the 
effect and stretched the favour to include others of its party friends, 
merely by adding the next sentence of the paragraph, which it omitted— 

“ The Ministers of 1820 numbered not among them any one so void of political rea 
son, as to follow Mr, Canning’s uoble example; and all were resulved to forego the dis- 
charge of every duty, and incur, both then and ever after, the lundest reproaches, 
than put to hazard the eaistence of the Administration.” 

* The “complete exoneration,” which the Courier set in motion, completed its 
round in the Ewaminer, 





PANORAMA OF CANTON. 
Mr. Berrorp could not have catered better for the amusement of the 
holyday visiters to his panorama, than by giving them a peep at the 
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Chinese. Unless it were a view in the moon, we know of nothing 
more wonderful in popular estimation. We hear so much of China, 
and know so little, that our curiosity is proportionably increased. As 
for the country, we have no other ideas of it than are furnished by the 
grotesque landscapes on punch-bowls, or those puzzles of perspective that 
decorate the ‘* willow-pattern” crockery-ware. A real Chinese paint- 
ing is hardly more intelligible to persons not accustomed to representa- 
tions of nature on an inclined plane. 

The panoramic view of Canton is taken from the terrace roof of the 
British Factory, on the banks of the river Tigris. You look down on 
the roofs of thirteen hongs, as the Chinese, call commercial esta- 
blishments of the different nations. Beyond, on one side is the river, 
crowded with junks and boats of all shapes and sizes, painted the 
gayest colours and bedecked with every hue. The prettily-wooded 
island of Honan, on the opposite bank, forms an agreeable contrast to 
the bustle on the river, and the monotonous formality of the houses, 
of which little is seen but the white walls, and dull, angular roofs, with 
ugly gables of fantastic shape. The city itself is only visible in the 
distance by walls and pagodas, the portion near the eye being a 
suburb—the Wapping of China. Owing to the narrowness of the 
streets, where no horse or carriage is permitted, and the houses being 
built so as to open into enclosed courts, there was no opportunity of 
exhibiting the people of the city. The river is the great highway of 
traffic; and also the dwelling-place of a large portion of the popula- 
tion, who inhabit boats and live afloat. The spacious terrace whence 
the view is taken, however, serves to introduce some specimens of 
the dress and enjoyments of the Chinese; and the scene is very lively 
and interesting. 

In one corner a company of players are enacting a drama, on a stage 
very much resembling the Thespian booths at our fairs. The actors 
are habited in the ancient costume of China, before the Tartar con- 
quest; and the performance is accompanied by a band of four or five 
musicians. On the opposite side, two Englishmen are doing the ho- 
nours to a mandarin, who appears fully sensible of his rank and dignity. 


A collation of fruits, &c. is set out under an awning of geranium- 


coloured silk; and groups of Chinese and Europeans smoking, gam- 
bling, and playing chess, are scattered about; while attendants are 
decorating the place with streamers, lanterns, and shrubs in jars. In 
short, we have here an epitome of life in China. 

The most striking feature is the fondness for colour everywhere 
displayed: the number of flags and pennons hoisted on red poles; 
silks of every colour of the rainbow hanging out at the dyers’ shops— 
which are so numerous that it seems the only trade going forward; and 
the various hues of the dresses, parasols, and of every article, in short, 
denote that colour is as essentially necessary to the eye of a Chinese 
as tea is to the palate. And why not? We ridicule the fondness of 
people in sun-favoured climes for bright colours; but they might much 
more rationally deride that chromophobia which Quakerizes our taste, 
and neutralizes all colour with us to a dingy drab. 

The painting is made from a view taken by a Chinese artist, 
Toonequa by name; in which every brick in the wall and the grain 
of every plank on the floor are accurately portrayed. In this minute 
attention to accuracy of detail, however, the worthy Toonrgva lost 
sight of that more essential feature of resemblance which we, for 
want of a better term, call the ensemble: you could not see the whole 
for the parts; and perspective being a science not thoroughly under- 
stood by the Chinese, it was necessary to translate his delineation into 
the language of English art; otherwise the panoramic view might 
have represented the novel spectacle of a landscape round the inside of 
a huge basin. Mr. Burrorp has, however, judiciously preserved 
something of the Chinese manner in treating the still life of the scene ; 
but the trees and the elements he has restored to a state of nature. 

This panorama promises to be universally popular. 





THE THEATRES. 

In producing the Two Foscari for his benefit, MacrEapy has con- 
nected the name of Byron with the stage by another link : we are not 
sorry it is the last. Lord Byrown’s tragedies have each in turn been 
brought to the only true test of dramatic excellence—representation ; and 
they have all proved comparative failures. The fire acting of MacrEapy 
gives to the Two Foscari, as it does to Werner, an interest that renders 
its disagreeableness tolerable; but both dramas must rank with those 
that are rather the property of an actor than of the stage, and after liv- 
ing their hour in the public eye, pass away and are seen no more. The 
reason of this is not to be found in the author's plea that they were not 
intended for representation; for he avowedly took great pains to adapt 
them for the stage. He was only coquetting with Melpomene when 
he deprecated their performance: this was a salvo for his reputation in 
case of failure. His chagrin at the production of Marino Faliero was 
caused by its ill success. Had he lived to see Werner a popular acting 
play, he would scarcely have objected to his share of the triumph, not- 
withstanding he professed not to aim at victory. Who knows, indeed, 
but that he might have devoted himself to writing for the theatre, could 
he have witnessed MacrEapy’s personations of Werner and the Doge 
Foscari ? 

The grand defect of all Byron’s tragedies is that they neither melt 
the heart nor elevate the mind. They excite pain rather than pity, 
and rouse the antipathies instead of awakening the sympathies. He 
chose unpleasant subjects, and treated them very uncomfortably. He 
seems to have conceived them in a worldly and bitter spirit: the harsh 
and caustic dialogue is in keeping with the fierce and gloomy sentiment. 
The style is epigrammatic: every sentence is a sarcasm or a repartee. 
His theory of adhering to the severe simplicity of the Greek model, 
superinduces a bald phraseology almost amounting to uncouthness, and 
a poverty of incident bordering on sterility. This concentration and 
singleness of purpose is an element of sublimity where moral gran- 
deur and exalted sentiment are combined with profound pathos and 
rapid action; but where the characters are not of the highest order, 
and their motives are sensual, sordid, or selfish, and the incidents are 
neither cumulative nor progressive, the effect is unfavourable. 

The Two Foscari is, perhaps, the strongest example of these defects. 
It has less action than the others: the suffering is more severe and in- 
voluntary; and, though unmerited, is not relieved by hope, nor made 
beautiful by patient resignation, The story, however historically 





“ . + . adi 
true, seems improbable. Old Foscari has been m; 
against his will, and, as it would appear, pt Nie Doge for life 
honour him; and he performs the duties of his office withem than 
punctiliousness, as if the merit were in proportion to the disa, Pedantic 
ness. He presides over the torture of his only survivin, Bheeahle. 
copo ; whom, though innocent, he sentences to banishment, "7 = Ja. 
afflicted with the mal du pays to such an extreme, that he ae — 
a dungeon and the rack in Venice to ease and liberty away free 
and purposely commits an offence against the state that be aha i; 
brought back again to torture and imprisonment; when, being? : be 
banished, he dies in despair. The Doge, staggering under the, bl ain 
receives the coup de grace by being deposed: he dies heart-brok a 
being deprived of that office he twice voluntarily offered to resi “9 . 
unwillingly held. The woes of characters such as these are pat = 
best materials for tragedy. Nor are they improved by the way in ne 
they are wrought up. Loredano, the implacable foe of the Fos ” 
and the chief agent of their destruction, is prompted by reven a 
supposed injuries ; but even he seems to be but an instrument in the 
hands of Fate, and follows up bis purpose with mechanical pertinacit : 
Marina, the wife of Jacopo Foscari, is the only sensible person si 
alone breathes and speaks freely, and acts rationally: the others See; 4 
to live in a moral atmosphere that stifles the natural emotions waits 
be playing a deadly game of cross purpuses. The author says his ai : 
is to exhibit suppressed passion : in this he has succeeded ; but the ~ 
sult is not in favour of the experiment. Nor was it necessary to ryp 
into this extreme to avoid rant. The eloquence of deep emotion, the 
overflowings of the heart, the secret aspirations of the soul—these are 
the wealth of tragic poetry: when they are frozen up in the ice of 
stoicism, all is cold, barren, and repulsive. 

MacrEaby as the Doge looked and moved and spoke as if he were 
but the outward form of humanity,—a palsied machine of state: his 
heart appeared withered by age and suffering, and the soul seemed 
pining in a golden cage. As he sate trembling with the effort to sup 
press emotions that mocked his fortitude, and clinging fondly to the 
notion of duty and patriotism, he appeared a living image of the fallacy 
of the stoic creed. When his natural feelings, freed from the restraint 
of dissimulation, found vent, and the father threw himself on his son's 
neck, then only were our sympathies awakened. Macreapy embodied 
the character with such art, that the most delicate indications of the 
author’s idea became traits of individual resemblance, filling up the 
outline with living reality. The character itself being, to a yreat ex. 
tent, artificial, we had more leisure to trace the skill of the artist. Mr, 
ANDERSON played Jacopo very well; but his performance lacked the 
nice discrimination that is more the result of feeling than of study, 
Warpr, as the stern, unrelenting Loredano, showed too much mobility 
of manner: the character of this impenetrable man calls up the image 
of a bronze statue. Miss Faucir was the Marina : it is one of those 
characters that cannot fail of being effective in any hands, and its vehe. 
mence suits Miss Faucit’s energy ; but she falls into the error of sub- 
stituting violence for passion. Her Marina is no better than a scold. 

Every subordinate part was well filled, as usual ; but the ensemble of 
the costume and scenery was not so entirely perfect as we are accus- 
tomed to see it at Covent Garden. The hall of the Ducal Palace, 
hung round with portraits—that of Marino Faleiro covered with a black 
veil, inscribed with his doom—transported us in fancy to Venice, and 
we seemed to behold the paintings of Trvrorer and Pavt Venro- 
NESE: the Doge in his gorgeous robes and bonnet realized the pic- 
ture. The dungeon, too, with its arched openings in the gloomy walls, 
through which the torches gleamed and the figures appeared as they 
descended, looked as if the Adriatic wave washed its sides. 

Macreapy was greeted by a crowded house both on his first appear. 
ance and when called for after the play, with enthusiasm as lively as 
ever passed from gratified audience to favourite actor and meritorious 
manager. 

The new opera, Windsor Castle, the music by Gretspacu, turned 
out an unfortunate affair. The audience, after the strong excitement 
of the tragedy, were in no humour to be pleased with light and pleasing 
music, neither very striking nor various in character; and, according 
to custom, introduced by an inefficient and uninteresting drama, 
Witson looked the Prisoner-King extremely well, and sang very 
chastely ; but when the drop rose on the second act, and the Scottish 
Monarch, whom the chorus had just before been congratulating on ob- 
taining his liberty, appeared behind the bars of his prison at Windsor, 
and after breaking away the stancheons of lath fairly jumped out of 
the window, laughter mingled with the hisses, and the doom of the 
piece was sealed! The prettiest air was a plaintive melody, which 
ManvVERS sung very sweetly behind the scenes. 


All the theatres—the forlorn Lyceum excepted—will be open 0” 
Monday, with divers novelties to attract the Easter holyday-folk. The 
Haymarket, which has been newly decorated, commences its seaso” 
with a numerous company for the performance of light comedy. The 
Love Chase will introduce Miss ELpHInsToNE ( KNOWLES’S pupil) in 
Mrs. Nissev’s character, and a Mr. Epmunp Gover in that ‘fill 
by Evron ; the others being as before, including Mrs. GLOVER. | We 
heartily congratulate herself and the public on the recovery of this de~ 


lightful actress from her late severe accident: she will deliver the 


opening address. Among the new engagements, we are glad to see 
Wrencu—whom we have too long missed; Mademoiselle CELESTE ; 
that old favourite, Mrs. Firzwi.t1aM; a Miss Cooper; and Madame 
Sata: Mrs. WayYLETT, too, is reengaged. STRICKLAND, HeEmMMING, 
BucksTone, Rancer, and, of course, WEBSTER, the manager, are 
principal male performers. : 

At the Adelphi, Power appears in a new burletta with the taking 
title of Groves of Blarney. 

At the Olympic, an occasional and valedictory burletta, called The 
Drama’s Levee, will give Vestris and CHarLes MATHEWS an OP= 
portunity of turning their intended trip to America to good account 
before starting. 

Mrs. Honey and Miss Morpavunt join Mrs. St1rine at the St. 
James’s ; where Hooper succeeds Har ey as stage manager; Miss 
RaAINFoRTH, too, remains. A classical burlesque of Hero and Leander 
is the holyday novelty there. : h 

We have already stated that Sindbad the Sailor is the subject of the 
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a den spectacle. Bunn has got the Marquis of Warrr- 
ons bane e aibleen dramatized for Drury Lane, under the title 
The Meltonians—an aristocratic “ ‘Tom and Jerry.” 

0 





THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Edinburgh, April 10, 1838. 
_ Your article on the Copyright Bill, in last number, is the nearest ap- 
+h [have seen to @ reasonable view of the subject ; but there are one or 
~ ints which it might be of service to the public to bring a little more pro- 

. ently into view. ‘ ; f 
"iy the first place, very erroneous notions are generally entertained respecting 
wi t n author is said to have the same exclusive property in a book 
ore writes as in a house which he builds ; the want of all analogy between 
os s being guite overlooked. It is not a property in a book which is in 
wo put an exclusive right, conferred by statute, to sell copies of a book at 


Sin 


t 


— which may suit the pleasure of the party interested. Copyright is in 
pe a oNOPOLY, exactly the same as those which formerly existed over almost 
yo article of public necessity ; and is attended with all the usual effects of 
= lies, —high prices, langnor in the supply, and so forth ; but is very pro- 
parm enetioned, under certain limitations, by the Legislature, as the only 
Pasible means of remunerating authors. The great question is, how long should 


this exclusive right be allowed to last. 

At present it lasts twenty-eight years, or as much longer as the author may 
Jive. Is this too long, or is it too short ? We all know that it is sufficiently 
Jong to keep the sale of ninety-nine books in a hundred under monopoly, 
a as they enjoy any sale at all. The few which survive in popularity 
_is it sufficient for them? I am humbly of opinion that this is a question 
which can only be determined by a consideration of the circumstances of par- 
ticular cases. If a book has been of such a nature as to prove highly remune- 
rative to the author during his lifetime, I think it may very fairly, at his death, 
besurrendered to the public. But if its profits have been small, and its value 
only then againg to be appreciated, an extension of fourteen years might 
well be granted. cannot say how this might be worked; but means could 
probably be devised without much difficulty. 

But even of the few 8 fg which continue of _ — at re bom 

rmof expiration, by far the greater number are in the hands of publishers. 
Tbcheve fom within the mark when I say that nine-tenths are so. No one, of 
course, desires that copyright should be extended in favour of publishers. 
Sergeant TALFOURD even proposes to take away from these gentlemen the 
right of continuing to print at the end’ of the present term, and to create a new 
or second copyright in the person of the author’s descendants. This the pub- 
lishers resist; and on good grounds, for the right of continuing to print, 
though no longer under the monopoly, is a privilege really valuable to them, 
and one on which they are entitled to calculate, as having been implied in their 
bargain. On the other bad, it is quite a fair thing to the public, as other 

ablishers are at liberty to compete with the late mci of the copyright. 
Thave little doubt that the publishers will be able to make good their point 
against this provision; but Iam aot so hopeful that the public interest will be 
secured. It has been rumoured that, to conciliate publishers to the measure, 
the descendents of assignees of copyrights will be put upon the same footing with 
the descendants of authors,—that is to say, in order that the creators of hooks 
may benefit one-tenth, the tradesmen who issue them to the world will be 
allowed to benefit nine-tenths, all at the expense of the public. Can it be 

ible that such a design should be entertained? It is notorious that pub- 

ishers, when assigning prices for books to authors, do not in general a 

»n profits for nearly the whole of the present term. The boon will therefore 
We entirely appropriated to publishers, without doing the least good to 
authors. 

‘Lo the public, the result of the protraction of copyright to the extent pro- 

by the bill, whether in behalf of the descendants of authors or of pnb- 
ishers, must be simply this—that all the admired productions of ya Pce ne 
and future times will be kept up at monopoly prices till not one in a hundre 
continues to be indemand. The literature of the future will be a luxury of the 
few. The many must wait a century for editions coming within the reach of 
their pockets. That large and important part ef the present publishing busi- 
ness, which consists in the multiplication and diffusion of the clissic works of 
the last century—the Jounsons, the Gotpsmitus, the I Larrs, the 
Burnsgs, the Cowrers—must cease, or Janguish upon the diminishing 
popularity of the works already exempt from patent. To give you an idea of 
the evils it will produce, I will just mention one fact—that a well. known novel, 
after being for a dozen years almost out of the market, in consequence of the 
monopoly price, has recently been reprinted on the principle of « mpetition by 
several publishers, one of whom sold six thousand copies of it du ing the first 
four months. Ali this kind of publishing, by which alone the great bulk of 
the middle and the whole of the lower classes become possessed of books, must 
be stopped, or deadened, and thus a let put upon the intellectual pregress of the 
tation ; and all for the ostensible purpose of preventing the gra: dchildren of 
sone future MILTON from being in poverty. cP ; . 

Still, the defenders of the measure may say, the public interest ‘s nothing to 
* individual author: he has written his book, and he ought to be —- 

owith it as he pleases: the benefit of the public must not be scught at his 
empense. It porn be shown that the teach ie not so much his as he supposes. 
Noone book is ever written without aid from other books, in the education of 
the author, in giving him facts and ideas, or kindling his mind to terary enter- 
Prise. In the case of one of the more original kinds of books, the author must 
still have adopted characters, facts, and scenery from nature, thir gs which he 
an sar entitled to call his own, than he is entitled to make » property of 

aw of gravitation. Assoon as the labour and ingenuity of the composition 
has been fairly rewarded, it is no more than right an the book shc uld become 
part of that common stock from which all literary materials, and all means of 
Mental training, are derived. Every existing and future autho: must have 
n immensely indebted to books out of copyright, and to the comparative 
Case with which he could purchase that class of books :—are futu:e authors to 
Soiemak, ut ies oevctlavien that fr thit and other feateres of thease 
Sure a grasping spirit is betrayed on the part of literary men, wh ch I do not 
think existed in any former age. Men used to write for fame and fr the benefit 
of mankind, as well as for money; but now money seems to be the only con- 
sideration—guocunquo modo rem. 

Itis very unfortunate that the public at large are completely | nacquainted 
With the nature of Sergeant TaLFourn’s Bill, and with the whol: question of 
Copyright, T fear they will look patiently on, while eae of the mc:t important 
Privileges they possess is voted away. It is also unfortunate that our Repre- 
Sentatives are more likely, if they give the subject any consideraticn at all, to 
= under what they will esteem the “generous” view of the qiestion, than 
=” Suspect that the bill strikes a grand blow in favour of popular ig orance. It 
the nett desirable that you should raise,another and a louder voice in behalf of 
a Lat: l¢; and that some other journalists, who feel an interest in the cause of 
: pang should take up the question, and endeavour to draw g<neral atten- 

1t, 

T shall hope to see this done; and meanwhile remain, Sir, yc ur obedient 

= Aw EpinpurGu PUELISHER. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT IS LORD DURHAM'S REAL CHARACTER? 
Tue latest intelligence received from Canada or eoncerning it, is of 
a kind to augment the interest attached to Lord DurHAM’s mis- 
sion. The relations between this country and the United States 
are becoming more delicate and difficult to keep on a friendly 
footing. There are cireumstances of exasperation which it will 
require discretion and firmness of no ordinary kind to manage, 80 
as to prevent open and avowed hostility. It is thus of legitis 
mate and not small interest to inquire, whether the person to 
whom the conduct of affairs in Canada, and the maintenance of 
the national interests and honour generally in North America 
have been intrusted, possesses the statesmanlike qualities he will 
need so much, 

Were it just to Lord Duruam to take his character from either 
Whigs or Tories—professed friends or real enemies—the conclu- 
sion would be that he is one of the last among the horde of aris- 
tocratic incapables to whom the duties he has undertaken ought 
to be-confided. The Tories represent him as the uneasy victim 
of personal vanity; a person who carries a vulgar taste for finery 
and display to an extent incompatible with real greatness. To 
make good this charge, they resort to his stable, kitchen, plate- 
chest, and wardrobe, and tell of the fine things they may or may 
not find there. It is to be observed that the alleged proofs of Lord 
DurHam's magnificence are dragged forth by his foes, with a view 
to render him ridiculous or odious; they are not ostentatiously 
displayed by himself. This difference is not uoimportant. Frons 
the pertinacity, however, with which persons, shrewd though ma~ 
licious, and not without opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
Lord Duruam's foibles, have continued to harp upon the mere 
decorations of his mission, it may be surmised that he goes attach 
somewhat of undue consequence to such accessories. And then, 
suspicion is strengthened by the mode of defence adopted by those 
who pretend to be his friends, and whose cue is to flatter him. It 
is Lord Duruam’s fate to be misjudged and abused by allies and 
opponeuts. Both address themselves to the weaknesses of his 
character, as if they formed its essentials. Thus, the Whigs 
confer importance on the Tory attacks—dip the enemy’s missiles 
in poison—by their clumsy ways of making-believe that Lord 
DurHamM cares not for them, and the sedulous court they pay to 
his presumed vanities. His talent, wisdom, penetration, every 
thing, is in a state of perfection: delicate compliments even to his 
personal beauty have been softly insinuated! “ His great mind ig 
far beyond the reach of calumny: the Tories lose their labour— 
he will go to Canada in spite of them, In all his preparations he 
has hit the mark exactly; having neither a secretary, a servant, 
a horse, or a piece of plate, more or less than is befitting a Go 
vernor-General and Lord High Commissioner.’* In all this, his 
sycophants betray a consciousness that the Tories have struck 
him on a sore place, which it is their business to smear with 
balm. 

It has been assumed that the simple people of Lower Canada, 
whose confidence and esteem it is so important that Lord Dur- 
HAM should win, will be offended by the number of his retinue 
and the splendour of his equipages, In this view of the case, the 
needless display would become a polit cal fault. But it is not 
certain that such will be the effect on the colonists. Their Repub- 
lican neighbours have ever been rather gratified by the splendour 
exhibited by foreign ambassadors. It is a common occurrence to 
Englishmen in America to hear members of Congress dwell with 
complacency on the magnificent entertainments of the British 
Minister at Washington to which they have been invited; and.a 
people more addicted to finery than that of the United States ig 
not to be found. A portion of this half-eivilized taste for pomp 
may lurk in the gentle bosom of Jean-Batiste; and it may be 
that the grandeur of Lord Durnam’s establishment will rather 
tend to the success of his mission than otherwise. To our appre- 
hension, however, it seems that if Lord Duruam had proceeded 
to Canada with a single secretary, or alone—invested with ample 
powers of final settlement—disdaining exterior ee 
ing on his own force of character and the authority he could 
wield—the effect on the men who lead the great body of the 
Canadian people would have been far greater, than that to be 
produced by the most numerous following, clothed in the gaudiest 
attire, and all the pomp, pride, and circumstance of glorious vice~ 
royalty. : ie zs 

Irritability of temperament, as well as morbid vanity, is attri- 
buted to Lord Duruam. How far the imputation is fair, we have 
no means of knowing ; but the defect is so often allied to impa- 
tience of trickery, to firmness, to activity mental and physical, and 
other qualities of a similar stamp, invaluable to a public man, 
that we should by no means infer the unfitness of Lord Durnam 
for the office he has undertaken from the circumstance of his 
being of a hasty temper. Still, it is in itself a fault, which may 
detract something from his useful qualities. ; . 

But has this vain and atrabilious personage nothing but foibles 
and weaknesses in his composition? Were it indeed so, he would 
never have attained the place which he holds—or which he held 
till lately, and may if he chooses recover—in the estimation of 
the people of England. The just estimate of Lord Durnam 
must be founded on what he has himself publicly done and said. 


* We are not quoting the words of any one panegyric, but condensing the 
import of many. 
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Let the malignant carping of his Tory foes, and the fulsome flat- 
tery of the Ministerial toadies, be taken at their intrinsic worth— 
* flocci, nauci, nibili, pili"—and let us look to his own conduct 
as a guide to the reai character of a man to whom so much is in- 
trusted for good or for evil. 

His resolute bearing for many years in the House of Commons, 
at first, perhaps, too much as a Whig partisan, but mainly as the 
opponent of bad government, then administered by our Tory rulers 
as a system—his advocacy of Reform in the Representation, and of 
popular measures generaily—his visible love of justice, powers of 
application, and straightforward conduct—procured for him a high 
position in the country; and of the persons called upon to frame 
and carry the Reform Act, none were regarded with so much con- 
fidence and hope by the earnest Liberals as Lord Durnam. His 
speech for the Metropolitan constituencies strengthened this 
favourable opinion. His secession from the Grey Ministry, when 
its course became hopelessly retrograde, was a severe blow to his 
eolleagues, but a step due to his own character. He was next 
found at Edinburgh, at the Grey dinner. His speech on that oc- 
easion did far more than any one act of his previous life to justify 
the impression of his firm adherence to popular principles, and 
also of his ability and tact. Resolutely, but temperately, he re- 
duked the Whig spirit of mock Liberalism and real subserviency 
to the Oligarchy and the Court, which had then become manifest 
imthe Cabinet, and of which Lord BrovcHam for the time was 
the mouthpiece. Surrounded by many “mere Whigs,” who had as- 
sembled to honour his relative Earl Grey, as well as by the thick 
ranks of BrovGHaAw’s legal and personal adherents, it required 
courage to administer the rebuke, and skill to perform the ungra- 
cious duty in the least offensive way. In all these points Lord 
DurHam was completely successful. The consequence of his 
Edinburgh speech was the invitation to the mighty gathering at 
Glasgow ; where he again displayed his popular sympathies with- 
out reserve; stating clearly the principles on which he acted, and 
convincing all who heard and read what he uttered, that he was 
ge to go as far in action as his principles would fairly carry 

jim. The chief characteristics of Lord DurHam’s public dis- 
plays in 1834, were scorn of humbug, perfect sincerity, and confi- 
dence in the good sense and honest intentions of his fellow 
citizens. 

His Russian appointment took Lord Duruam from the scene 
of home polities from the spring of 1835 to the summer of 1837. 
Almost immediately after his arrival in England, the fervour of 
“loyalty” being at full-moon, and the election-preparations 
in progress, he was induced—probably by insidious influence 
rather than his own unprompted judgment—to write the unlucky 
letter to Mr. Russetit Bow.sy. This, undoubtedly, was a mon- 
strous political blunder—at once “a fault,” in Prince TaLiey- 
RAND's emphatic sense of the word, and an injustice. It alienated 
his real admirers : it gratified those who sought his exclusion from 
power under the new as under the old reign. The extent of the 
error may be measured by its consequences. 

If, on his return to England, believed to possess the most re- 
— kind of Court favour in the highest degree, (for Lord 

ELBOURNE had not as yet supplanted him,) he had cultivated 
and improved his influence with the People,—following out his 
ewn lesson and example of 1834,—he would have been put at 
once at the head of a power before which all others must have 
speedily given way. Then the Liberals would have been encou- 
raged in the election contest with something better than the 
vague “Queen and Constitution ;” a cry better- suited to Tory 
uses, associations, and organs of utterance, than to the Reforming. 
In fact, it was so used by the Tories; while the address, though 
largely circulated by Whig-Radical committees, acted as a 
complete damper to public-spirit. If in any man’s power, 
it was in Lord Duruam’s to have infused another mind into 
the elections, into the plans of Ministers, and into the state of 
politics generally, from the day of his arrival in England to the 
present hour. In arranging the Civil List, regard would have 
been shown not merely to present economy, but to the fu- 
ture consequences of prodigality on the Sovereign. There would 
have been no Anti-Reforming, Landed-interest manifesto, from 
the Ministerial leader in the Commons; no scornful repudiation 
of Radical support by the Premier in the Lords; no shuffling on 
the Irish Church and Municipal Bills; no paltering with the Scot- 
tish Churchmen and Dissenters; no junction of the Government 
with Tories against the Ballot; no tricking and jobbing on the Pen- 
sicn-list Committee; no bolstering-up of an incapable and tottering 
Colonial Minister. In short, the entire system of the Government 
would have been different, and the dreaded advent of the Torics 
consequently postponed to a distant period. Even had Lord 
Duruam been silent, much of evil that has occurred would have 
been spared ; and he would still have been regarded as a power- 
ful reserve on the popular side. But he has now, in common with 
the Liberals generally, the sorrow and mortification of seeing 
the party he might have led to victory, or at any rate preserv.d 
entire and ready for action, dispirited and broken up; his Whig 
friends truckling to the most numerous minority ever assembled 
in the House of Commons; and the Tories only biding their time 
to resume office, with the prospect of long possession. 

What rendered the Bowtsy letter particularly offensive, was 
the uncalled-for imputation of wild projects to men as little 
attached to “fanciful and untried principles” of government as 
himself. Hecomplained, subsequently, that “the Durwam policy” 
had been misrepresented: but we are not aware that opinions in- 





consistent with his own declarations and conduct were ascn 
to him, or that he was expected to take a part, nnd the wen tributed 
stances, at variance with the principles he had previously sa — 
All that the real Reformers asked in 1837, as in 1834 = 
as Lord Durwam seemed to imagine, that organic chen 
changes of any kind, should be effected otherwise than rg “i 
influence of reason and growth of conviction; but that the : 
of the Government should, in compliance with the Wishes ’ m! 
majority of their supporters, and in agreement with ei 
Duruam himself declared to be their true and wise cours - 
uniformly progressive, instead of stand-still or back-going Th : 
was no danger of too much haste in the path of Reform in 1e37 
Compared with 1834, that year exhibited the Liberal party as s ‘ 
gish, courtly, and willing to retrograde. There was no oocanit, 
for Lord Duruam to help them to fall back—to cast his wei rs 
into the descending scale. As for “ Peerage Reform,” “an . 
popular, it had gone almost out of mind; and the repudiation 
of t¢ in the Bow sy letter, was especially unnecessary, for Lord 
Duruam had never been put forward as the special advocate of 
that change: it was at most inferred, that as he was in favour of 
improvements which the Lords obstructed, he would be ready to 
remove the obstacle, by making the House of Peers in some wa 
amenable to public opinion, and passive if not useful, under the 
tranquil and steady progress of rational reform, as the fruit of real 
re “pore oe h B 

e have hinted that this unhap OWLBY letter was pr 
the fruit of bad advice from oeeeed parties. It has ee 
Duruaw’s chief political sin. It disappointed hopes—shook con. 
fidence—perhaps planted suspicions: it suggested a liability to 
be acted on by parasitical influence—it destroyed a prestige, [t 
was a grievous fault, undoubtedly: but it may be repaired. Lord 
Duruam is going where he may do much to wipe away the 
remembrance of it. He will come back with improved knowledge 
and experience, and, if he so wills it, with renewed claims on the 
regard and confidence of his old supporters. Success he cannot 
command—especially with the Colonial Office in authority over 
him; but he may show that he laboured to deserve it. Unless 
he perform something that shall at least have this effect, the ridi- 
cule which is attempted to be thrown on his preparations will stick 
to him for the rest of his days. The mountain must not be con- 
tent with producing a mouse. 

In fine, Lord Duruam is not perfect. But the balance is 
greatly in favour of his goodness both of capacity and disposition: 
where can his equal be found, as a man of affairs and enlarged 
politics, in his class? In the estimate of his character, due 
allowance must be made for personal foibles and political faults: 
it remains to be seen what energies he will exert in his new 
sphere of action, and in his subsequent career, to eclipse the one 
and redeem the other. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS. 


Ir is seldom that a Minister fails to discover something “ highly 
satisfactory” either in the actual or prospective condition of s 
country whose affairs are committed to his management; but it 
very frequently happens that the good people whom he conde- 
scends to rule are less acute in finding out the sources of comfort 
and joy. Thus Mr. Sprine Ricz is not at all disconcerted by the 
deficient revenue, excessive expenditure, and diminished com 
merce of the country. He accounts for all three, in a manner 
which the Morning Chronicle pronounces to be “ highly satisfac- 
tory.” We take from that Ministerial paper an abstraet of the 
speech delivered by Mr. Rick on Wednesday, in reply to some 
observations of Mr. Hume on the finances and commerce of the 
country— 

“The right honourable gentleman observed, that the commercial crisis we 
had just passed could not fail to make an injurious impression upon the revenue, 
but there was not the slightest reason for distrusting the national resources; 0a 
the contrary, the fact that we had passed the crisis, afforded convincing evidence 
cf the strength and abundance of those resources. Inconvenience of a tempo- 
rary kind had been occasioned to the internal industry and to the foreign com- 
merce of Great Britain; but that inconvenience had been much less than might 
have been expected, and than it would probably have been, had not such cre- 
ditable efforts been made by the people of the United States. The deficiency 
upon the last quarter, and upon the whole year, was certainly considerable ; 
but it ought to be recollected that the change in the tea-duty alone made a dif- 
ference of between 1,200,000/. and 1,500,000/. ; which, of course, was to be 
deducted from the general deficit; so that the real state of the revenue was by 
no means so bad as many persons were interested in representing. In fact, 
there was nothing in the present condition or future prospects of our finances 
to discourage the House or the public ; and immediately after the recess he 
should be enabled to lay a balance-sheet on the table up to the close of the April 
quarter, which could not fail to be highly consolatory ; and he should then be 
owe to affurd the fullest explanation of all matters arising out 0 its 

etails.” 

This is a very easy, pococurante, official style of treating the 
subject. The ruined merchants and manufacturers, the unem- 
ployed and distressed artisans, the anxious multitudes who have 
suffered in a variety of ways from the “commercial crisis, are 
told that they have only undergone “ inconvenience of a tempd- 
rary kind ;” nothing that ought to discourage them, while there is 
so great a store of consolation to be derived from the Chancellor's 
yet unopened budget. Now, though we do not think that old 
England is on the verge of ruin, we are disposed to regard the 
actual condition of the country, both as respects revenue an 
commerce, in a rather more serious light than Mr. SpriNnG RIcE. 

The excess of expenditure over the revenue for the year ending 
5th January 1838, is stated by the Controller-Genera} of the Na- 
tional Debt Office at 655,760/. If the receipts do not ag 
very largely indeed during the current year,—and for the firs 
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garter, as appears by the revenue returns to April 5th, there has 
te a decrease,—the deficiency will be much more than 655,760/. 
on the 5th January 1839. For, is there not the expense of our 
American warfare to be defrayed ? Not a shilling of the aug- 
mented Army Estimates is as yet placed to that account; Lord 
Howick distinctly warned the House of Commons, that a supple- 
mentary vole W ould be required for the cost of putting down the 
Canada revolt. Therefore, to the Army Estimates alone, there 
ust be a large addition. ; 
The next question is, will the revenue during the three re- 
maining quarters improve materially? At present, few men of 
business, We suspect, are sanguine enough to anticipate any very 
considerable advance in the commerce of the country, on which 
the revenue mainly depends. The accounts from the United 
States are not favourable. The intelligent correspondent of the 
Times, under the date of March 14th, thus writes respecting the 
monetary condition of New York— 

“The money-market continues under a pressure. The New York city 
banks seem determined to commence paying specie on the 10th of May. The 
Philadelphia and Baltimore banks will not act in concert with them. The 

yment of specie in New York will only be nominal. The banks intend to 
redeem their paper, (of which they have only a very small amount in circula- 
tion,) but not to pay off their depositors in specie. Those they will continue 

to pay in what is termed current bills—that is to say, the bills of other banks 
not convertible into specie. They will also continue to reduce their loans, (and 
thus affect the money-market, ) paying out for any discounts they may make, cur- 
rent bank bills. How the experiment will operate, it is difficult to say ; but cer- 
tainly not favourably to the mercantile community.” 

The Americans must undergo the difficult and distressing -pro- 
cess of reaction from a debased currency, before they can again 
become as extensive customers as they were before the late “ in- 
convenient” crisis. 

Another branch of our foreign trade—that in linens with 
France—is also in jeopardy ; and we observe that an argument 
used in the French Chamber of Deputies for disregarding the 
British threats of retaliating an increase of duty, is that already 
the English duties on French brandies, wines, and corn, amount 
to something so very near prohibition, that further enhancement 
can be of little consequence to them. 

In Lancashire, there has been no revival of business worth 
notice, as we learn from the Manchester papers; and the Leeds 
Mercury warns its readers not to expect any improvement in 
the woollen trade for ‘‘ the next three or four months ;” and points 
toa deficient harvest, as a reason for not anticipating a prosperous 
year for the manufacturers— 

“The agriculturists are anticipating the necessity of an importation of 
foreign wheat before the next harvest. The produce of the last is said to be 
deficient. If so, we may calculate on rising quotations for grain; and this 
alone will limit the demand for manufactured goods: and although, ultimately, 
os aang of corn must be paid for by British goods, yet immediately, 

id will go out in payment, and that will tend to a contraction of the cur- 
tency, and its concomitants—difficulty in procuring discounts, and falling 
prices.” 

From all these facts, the conclusion seems inevitable, that any 
material improvement in the revenue is noé to be looked for this 
year,—of which, be it remembered, we are now in the second 
quarter. On the other hand, the deficit up to the 5th of January 
last exceeded half a million, and the increase of expenditure in 
1838 over that of 1837 is s.uce to be very heavy. 

In these circumstances, there is but the alternative of increased 
debt or more taxes, under our present system ; for, that a better 
distribution of the taxes would prevent the necessity of increasing 
their amount, we hold to have been demonstrated over and over 
again, But, in the days of financial prosperity, our shortsighted 
rulers spurned the idea of improvement on a large scale; and 
now the Chancellor of the Exchequer trembles at the shadow 
of even a small experiment. No relief, therefore, in that direc- 
tion. A stimulus might be given tothe trade and revenue of the 

country by suspending the Corn-laws—their repeal is not to be 
thought of from Lord Joun Russe t's righteous landed interest. 
Perhaps, if there should be a deficiency of corn, to this the Govern- 
ment will be compelled tocome. But the probability is, that as 
long as money is to be lent, they will prefer loans to taxes or any 
other mode of making the expenditure and the income square. 


0 





THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 

Tr on a subject of no very immediate necessity—where a pro- 
posed change is contrary to the practice of all civilized nations, 
Its public good or evil results very doubtful, and the principle 
M which it res's not yet satisfactorily resolved—we find persons 
zealously taking up a side; imputing ‘mental or moral” de- 
ficiencies to all who, however calmly and dispassionately, demur 
to their conclusions, and resorting to mere assumptions or to 
fallacious arts to bolster up their cause; we generally rate them 
%8 wanting in honesty, or in reasoning capacity: and an article 
mn the Globe, professing to discuss our last week's observations 
® Sergeant TaLrourn's Copyright Bill, falls under this category. 
In approaching the subject, we could not avoid seeing, that 
Tpetual copyright, or copyright for a very extended term, to 
enefit—not the author, be it remembered, but those who come after 
iN—Was contrary to all former practice, and to general opinion. 
So striking a fact relating to property, which, between subject and 
Subject is guarded with a supeystitious reverence even in nations 
only approaching to civilization, induced us to examine into its 
Probable cause. And we saw, or thought we saw, this broad 
Tginal distinction in principle—that material property can only 
Gken away by force, whereas property in copyright can only 

eld by an exercise of the force of society. The man who 


cultivates unappropriated ground, or makes an implement of 
husbandry, or builds, can only be deprived of his property by 
foree—he asks nothing for its full enjoyment but to be let 
alone. But the purchaser or possessor of a poem can dissemi- 
nate copies without any natural hindrance, or the use of any 
force; it seems prima facie a right that he should do so; and he 
can only be prevented from doing it by the interference of society 
“Hence,” we concluded, “ the right of the community to impose 
conditions upon the inventor, in return for the artificial property 
which its act creates, or to which at least it gives effect. And 
public expediency, without injustice to the individual, seems the 
question to be determined.” 

To this attempt to investigate the principles of the case, with- 
out going into all the minutiz of positive laws, the debater in the 
Globe objects— 

‘* This writer’s idea of the qualities required to constitute solid property will 
not stand the slightest examination. The most substantial property requires 
to be secured by as artificial means as the property of the author in his work, 
or the inventor in his patent. Every owner of property equally asks a boon of 
society, when he ‘seeks by legal power to prevent individuals’ from exercising 
their ‘ natural right’ to fish in his trout-stream, or shoot his partridges, or his 
pigeons, as when he seeks by similar means to prevent them from pirating his 
work or his patent. And how many incorporeal species of property are there, 
to say the least, as intangible as property in mental productions !” 

We suspect our “ idea” will stand such “ examination” as this 
writer can give it ; for he has yet to acquire the faculty of perceivin 
analogies. Who but himself, in a nice question on the origina 
principle of the right of property, would have referred to “ pre- 
serves” or “ pigeon-shooting?”’ or what sort of advocate is 
he who places the justice of copyright on the same footing 
as the “game-laws?” We thought it was well known that 
all jurists (we are not speaking of sporting lawyers or legis- 
lators) denounced these laws as the edicts of tyranny, giving 
a property in that which was fere nature, and open to all (like a 
poem?) who could appropriate though they could not produce 
them. Let us also hint to the gentleman of the Glode, that even 
if the game-laws were abolished to-morrow, the law would still 
protect the “ fish in a trout-stream,” and the “ partridges ;” because 
they could not be got at without a trespass on another man’s pro- 
perty,—that is, a “wrong {committed with actual or implied 
Jorce.” That ‘* many incorporeal species of property" are pro- 
tected, may be true enough; but have they any natural and in- 
herent right to prevent them from being dealt with by the Legis- 
lature,—abolished or modified at pleasure, without any other rule 
than that of the general weal ?—for this is the point at issue. 

The Globe has said nothing to our remarks on the more practi- 
cal points of the case,—whether as regards the past effects of the 
law of copyright; or the probable results of the change; or our 
brief allusion to the difference, hitherto drawn by the Legislature 
between the author and his descendants. He however floats him- 
self by a quotation from a brother, or perhaps an alter idem, of 
the Monthly Chronicle ; who thus holds forth— 

“ A people,” says the Monthly Chronicle justly and forcibly, ‘has a deep and 

everlasting interest in the independence of its Men of Letters: leave them 
poor, and you make them servile; make them servile, and they become disho- 
nest. The time has passed when a jesting patron could say, ‘ Keep your poet 
poor ;’ the maxim was applied to Dryden. Poverty did not make Dryden a poet, 
but it made him a truckler anda slave. Let literature be above the necessity 
of patrons and of pensions. Do not drive, as in instances alike mournful and 
illustrious you have too often done, that genius which can equally pervert as 
enforce the truth, into bartering its divine birthright for the mess of pottage. 
How many dangerous prejudices, how many rank abuses, how many errors 
injurious to a whole nation, have sprung from the bought advocacy of writers 
to be hirelings because condemned to be beggars !” 
All which, so far as regards Sergeant Tatrourp’s Bill, is mere 
rhetorical twaddle. The poverty or riches of authors has 
nothing to do with the subject. So far as the legislator can 
secure to them the gains of their productions, they are secured. 
They are granted a term positive, for a period longer than any 
one takes into consideration when purchasing copyright: if the 
writer survives that time, the property is secured to him for his 
life, were he to live as long as the antediluvians. 

Turning from the favourers of the Bull, to its opponents, we 
may recommend those who are not mere partisans, or led away by 
high-sounding phrases, to peruse the shrewd, discriminating, 
thoughtful letter addressed to us by an ‘ Edinburgh Publisher.” 
Though not in his terms secure against the objections of a very 
refined logician, he puts the true question—the monopoly—in a 
striking view; and throws out the only proper means, however 
difficult in practice, of doing justice to all parties. He sets the case 
of the London Publishers in a stronger light than they did them- 
selves, by marking the distinction between retaining a right, though 
in common with others, and being deprived of it altogether when 
its possession had been calculated upon. The argument as to the 
assistance which the author has derived from other books, from 
society, and from his observations on nature, is ingenious and 
subtile, but not solid, except so far as the absence of long copy- 
right is directly concerned; for every man is indebted to his age 
and country for much of what he is able to acquire, and the re- 
spective quantities of self and circumstances are too nice for dis- 
tinct appreciation. 


SIR HENRY PARNELL]PAST AND PRESENT. 


Sir Henry Parnett presents the most conspicuous instance in 
recent times of the break-down of a public man who had once main- 
tained high character for political honesty. And the Ministerial 
journalists may rely upon this—that as often as they attempt to 








varnish over his conduct, as one of them has been attempting this 
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week, so often shall we return to the charge, and exhibit his 
dereliction of principle in truthful colours. + 

Viewed in his connexion with the Dundee constituency, Sir 
Henry Parne_t appears in three different phases. 

First, as the independent and high-principled senator, who had 
resigned office for his opinions—as the advocate of the Ballot, 
Short Parliaments, and a searching economy in every department 
of the state. He was believed to be one who professed nothing 
which he would not abide by and act up to—in short, a thoroughly 
honest, straightforward politician, who might be somewhat “ im- 
practicable,” but whom the suspicion of subserviency or greed of 
place had never tainted. And during his exclusion from office, 
Sir Henry maintained this character: he voted as he had 
promised, and took credit with his constituents for the fulfilment 
of his pledges. They testified their approbation, by returning 
him, without trouble or expense, to the Peet Parliament. Again, 
when he took office under Lord MELBowRNE, they continued their 
confidence, and reelected him on the same honourable terms. 
There was not a Member in the House of Commons who did not 
envy the Representative of Dundee. 

The second phase presents Sir Henry as one of the Mzt- 
BOURNE Ministers. They opposed the Ballot and other measures 
which Sir Henry PARNELL was pledged to support. Did he act 
as before, and resign? No, he clung to office. Then his consti- 
tuents became dissatisfied; and reminded him of the terms, or at 
any rate the understanding, on which he had been elected. Sir 
Henry was involved in a troublesome correspondence, in which 
he appeared to disadvantage. He stood then upon his previous 
reputation ; for his actual conduct disappointed and offended his 
best friends. His position had become most uneasy,—for he 
had changed, and the Dundee Liberals were the same as when 
they first chose him for Mr. KinLocn’s successor,—when the 
Per. Parliament was dissolved. 

This is the third phase. A very annoying and expensive affair 
was Sir Henry Parnect's fourth election for Dundee. He was 
taken for want of a better man, and to “ keep out the Tory.” 
Finding it very disagreeable to lie under direct pledges to his con- 
stituents, Sir Henry resolved to secure, as he no doubt flattered 
himself, a more comfortable position : and this, the necessity under 
which the Reformers acted with a Tory candidate in the field, 
enabled him to effect. He got extricated from the terms of his 
former Ballot-pledge; he avoided any absolute engagement to vote 
for Ballot if opposed by the Government. At the same time, he 
laboured to create the impression that the Ministry would cease 
to oppose it, and that his name would once more appear as a sup- 
porter in the division. Such was the unhandsome treatment 
of a constituency entitled to his most zealous services, and the 
fullest representation of their Liberal opinions at his hands. Sir 
Henry in effect jobbed his seat for Dundee. His subsequent con- 
duct is of a piece with his conduct at the last election, and it 
appears to have surprised nobody. 

In dealing with the various particulars and phases of Sir 
Henry ParNeE Lv’s case, it has always been our aim to derive from 
it some useful lesson of general application. Thus, when it ap- 
peared that Sir Henry's character suffered from his connexion 
with the Ministry, we inferred that there was something very 
wrong in the Government whose touch contaminated such a man: 
lirst we remonstrated with the Government on its false policy ; 
and then we warned the Liberals not to trust a Ministry so acting, 
with too blind a confidence. Afterwards we endeavoured to rouse 
the conscience of Sir HENRY PARNELL himself; and next advised 
the constituency to rescue the representation of their important 
town from disgrace, not by turning off their Member, but by com- 
pelling him to perform his admitted duty. At the general elec- 
tion in 1837, an evil necessity made them helpless. Lastly, it is 
now our object—knowing that Sir HENRY PARNELL will be thrown 
out at the next election, and that it depends upon the use made 
of the intervening time whether a Tory shall step in or a trust- 
worthy Liberal be chosen, to awake the Liberals of Dundee— 
and indeed all others similarly situated—to preparation, in order 
that when the time comes for action, fit men may be in the 
field, and the choice may moé¢ then be between a Tory anda 
“trammelled Representative.” 

The Government print, which has drawn us, rather unexpectedly 
on our part, into the topic at present, will see that there is a me- 
thod and a purpose in our “obstinate” iteration. We have also 
the satisfaction to know that it is now producing, in several 
quarters, the desired fruits: further particulars in due time. 








We can give Lord Aberdeen a curious piece of information, of which 
he had no chance to hear a syllable from Dr. M‘Leod. When the Se- 
cond Report was prepared, there were twelve endowed and fourteen 
unendowed churches in Glasgow connected with the Establishment. 
Now, if his Lordship will take the trouble to compare the seat-rents 
of these two descriptions of churches, he will find that the mean or 
average rate is considerably lower in the unendowed than in the endowed ; 
a clear proof that an endowment is not necessary to produce cheap 
sittings. If agrant of public money were wanted to reduce seat-rents 
in Glasgow, it should evidently be given to those churches where they 
are highest ; in other words, the endowed churches should get a double en- 
dowment, and the others remain as they are! Suchare the contradictions 
and absurdities into which men run who contend for objects which 
reason disowns. It is idle to talk of 40,000 in Edinburgh, and 60,000 
in Glasgow, who attend no church. The evil lies in the habits of the 
individuals ; for it is ridiculous to attribute their non.attendance toa 
want of accommodation, in the face of the notorious fact that there 
are 21,000 unlet seats in the one city, and 19,600 in the other. —.Scots- 
man, 
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MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, 


ConTainin@ much that is of an every-day or of a trivial nature 
these volumes are at the same time a valuable addition to that 
class of works which throw a light upon life and man, They 
narrate the career of an individual who rose from humble circum. 
stances to be the favourite, and, what is rarer, the friend of a 
fastidious monarch, They also contain a selection from the letters 
which were addressed by persons of all ranks “ to the man whom 
the king delighted to honour;” and display in a very striking de. 
rree 

’ «« How low, how little are the proud, 

How indigent the great.” 

The life of Witt1am Knicuron is rather instructive for the 
encouragement it offers to industry, perseverance, good manners, 
and good conduct, than remarkable for any extraordinary events, 
He was born in 1776. His family was respectable; but his 
father had been disinherited for irregular conduct and an imprudent 
marriage; and, according to Sir W1iLLIam’s own account, in a 
letter written long afterwards, “‘ at one time he was in a measure 
deserted by the world, and a consultation was held whether he 
and his infant sister should be committed to the care of the 
parish.” Better prospects, however, arose. His father died; his 
mother, a ‘woman of excellent principles, and strong common 
sense,” married again; his grandfather left five hundred pounds 
for little WitL1am’'s education; and his uncle, a surgeon-apothe- 
eary at Tavistock, took him as an apprentice when he left school, 
In this situation, he zealously devoted himself to the study of 
physic and surgery ; kept up his school acquirements ; and appears 
to have set apart a certain day in the week for pursuing some 
particular branch of reading. After passing two or three 
years in London, assiduously attending lectures and walking the 
hospitals, he returned to Devonshire; procured a doctor's degree 
from Aberdeen; and started in Devonport as a medical practi- 
tioner. Here he recovered from an uncle a small freehold estate, 
which, not having been mentioned in his grandfather’s will, be- 
came Dr. Kniguron’s as heir at law. Healso gradually worked 
himself into a respectable practice, and in 1800 married. De 
sirous of a wider sphere of action, he determined in 1803 to settle 
in London. Here, however, a difficulty occurred : the College of 
Physicians refused to license him, although his Aberdeen degree 
was the same as that under which Farqunar, Denman, and 
many others were practising. Nothing daunted by this spite, or 
untoward strictness, he wentdown to Edinburgh, studied for three 
years, and came back qualified in despite of the College. 

The connexions he had made in Devonshire assisted him into 
practice; but his manner, we apprehend, must have been the 
great cause of his success. From an early letter on the death of 
an infant, (page 3—5,) he seems_to have had strong natural 
powers of flattery, which subsequently were sobered down, 
but never left him. His portrait gives the idea of a man with 
much intelligence, good sense, and good nature, with a kindly 
disposition, but neither “too handsome,” too precise, nor too 
penetrating. And as regards mere behaviour, that arbiter ele- 
gantiarum GrorcE the Fourth pronounced, on the first intro- 
duction of Dr. Knicuton, that “he was the best-mannered me- 
dical man” he had ever met. But, be the causes what they might, 
he attained, after some struggles, a good practice. In 1809 he was 
chosen as medical attendant to the Marquis of WELLESLEY during 
his Spanish mission; and three years afterwards was introduced to 
the Prince Regent. Nothing, however, sprang from this visit 
till 1818, when he was appointed one of the Regent’s physicians, 
and created a baronet. A few years afterwards, he was made Au- 
ditor of the Dutchy of Lancaster, and subsequently Keeper of the 
Privy Purse, on which he retired from medical practice. In this 
office he exerted himself, and finally with success, to check the 
thoughtless extravagance of his master, and to reduce his em- 
barrassments. He also became the medium of communication 
between the Sovereign and all non-ministerial applicants, (though 
occasionally even Ministers corresponded through him); the dis- 
penser of all private favours, and of all public too so far as they 
depended on the Royal will; the negotiator of many secret trans- 
actions; the engrosser, it was alleged in Parliament, of back- 
stairs influence; and in brief, the king de facto. And it is a very 
significant fact, that Gzoree the Fourth could never discover o 
the whole body of “ nobility and gentry” a man whom he coul 
trust, but found him at last in the middle class of life. : 

Those who know the modest assurance of men, and the appli- 
cations that are made when there is any thing to be given away, 
will readily conceive the numerous epistles that were addresse 
to Sir Witt1am Kniguton in his character of favourite; the mae 


jority, however couched, crying in reality, “Give, give,” and all 
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Tadeavouring to propitiate the mediator between Gzorce the 
r. rth and his subjects. Rarely have we met a more striking 
‘lastration of the truth, that the value of objects is not in them- 
selves, but in our estimation of them ; or seen more clearly the 
thinly-veiled servility, the polished abjectness, to which greatness 

will stoop to solicit alms to mi t . 

the whole batch of writers, (except Nortucote, whoasks nothing,) 

from the Heir Presumptive down to the author ” Broad Grins, 
GopwiN comes out the best. And this (it is worth noting) is trace- 
able to his ¢ruéh—he attempts tot to disguise either his motives 
or his object. On a slender introduction, the philosopher wrote 
to request that a brother might be appointed one of the poor 
Brothers of the Charterhouse. It was an intrusion, and to ask a 
fyvour; and he fairly admits both, In a masterly manner he 
sketches the leading outlines of his own and his brothers’ biogra- 
hies; he explains the exact state of their affairs; and admits 
lainly, but without meanness or affected independence, that whilst 
himself and another brother can live, they can only live, and that 
tohave “ Nathaniel Godwin, a bachelor,” appointed to the vacancy, 
will relieve their minds and their means. His letter of thanks, 
on Sir WILLIAM promptly granting the request, is equally good. 

The only proper Way of arriving at the conclusions to be drawn 
from these volumes, is to read them; for their impressions are 
cumulative rather than single. And we are afraid our space will 
not permit a sufficient number of quotations to convey a full idea 
of the nature of even those impressions. We will, however, try ; 
and begin with the “ fountain of honour.” 

It is no news to say that GrorGe the Fourth was an embar- 
yassed man; that his own tastes and habits of indulgence, to- 
gether with the interested flatteries or weak compliances of the 
persons about him, only plunged him deeper into entanglement. 
To free him from debts, and to save him from himself and his 
friends, was a task of considerable difficulty, and at first appears 
to have created positions of ne small delicacy. This letter, written 
during the first year of Sir WiLi1am’s appointment to the Keeper- 
ship, evidently alludes to extravagance past, and extravagance in 
the wind. 

“ Sir—I yesterday received from Lord F. C. a message that it was your Ma- 
jesty’s desire to see me at the Loge this morning. 

“ My first duty and impression was, of course, to obey your Majesty’s most 

acious commands; but circumstances have arisen, connected with your Ma- 
jesty’s interests, which oblige me toremain in town, and to forego that pleasure 
which is always so acceptable to my feelings, namely, that of throwing myself 
at your Majesty's feet. 

“Tam so surrounded with cares on your Majesty’s account, so separated from 
every kind of support but what I derive from my own intellectual efforts, that 
when [ say happiness and myself are strangers, I do not mention it in the lan- 
guage of complaint, but only to hope that, when I venture to oppose any of 

our Majesty’s commands, your Majesty will believe it always arises from those 

lings of devotion and honesty which are the true characteristics of my nature 
towards your Majesty. 

“Tam aware it often happens, humble as I am, that it alone falls on me to 
taise the voice of opposition towards some of your Majesty’s schemes. This, I 
fear, must gradually tend to separate your Majesty’s mind, as far as agreeable- 
ness of feeling is concerned, from me; nevertheless, | do hope that your Ma- 
jesty will believe I am on every occasion influenced with the purest affection 
and most unsullied attachment towards your Majesty’s person. 

** I have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your Majesty’s most dutiful subject and attached servant, 


“W. K” 





“10th June 1822,” 

This independence, we infer, sometimes gave rise to scenes. 

According to Mr. Dickir, a clerk and afterwards a partner in 
Courts's house, the Royal banker’s— 
“There were times when Sir William thought that he was getting over dif- 
ficulties, when large accounts came in, of which he was not aware, like thunder- 
caps. He has more than once on such occasions, in my presence, most respect- 
fully but firmly remonstrated with his Majesty upon the impossibility of ma- 
naging his affairs with any satisfaction, or indeed propriety of conduct, if such 
unforeseen expenditure occurred. Sir William’s words, tone, and manner, 
acted like magic upon the King. His Majesty, like a sensible man, seemed 
obliged from his heart; his whole demeanour showed it.” 

It would seem from the following regal apology to Sir WiLL1aM, 
that these interviews were not always so peaceable, at least in 
early times. The following note is not in the best taste as a piece 
of composition, but it displays a placability which Gzorcx the 
Fourth has not had credit for. Perhaps, afier all, he would have 
heen better with better men about him. 

FROM THE KING. 
“You may easily imagine, warm and sincere as my affections are towards 
you I have had but little rest since we separated last night. The feeling that 
may possibly and unfortunately, in a hurried moment, when my mind and my 
art were torn in fifty different ways from fifty different causes, have let an 
unjust or a hasty expression escape me to any one, but most especially to you, 
Whom I so truly love, and who are so invaluable to me as my friend, is to mea 
fensation much too painful to be endured. Therefore let me implore you to 
be to me, be it but for a moment, the very first thing you do this morning ; 

Ishall hate myself until I have the opportunity of expressing personally to 
You those pure and genuine feelings of affection which will never cease to live 
in my heart so long as that heart itself continues to beat. I am much too 
unhappy to say more, but that I am ever your affectionate friend, 

“@qG. BR.” 


“CH, Wednesday morning, eight o’clock, July 11th, 1822.” 

The eventual upshot was this curious authority— 

6 . . ° onne . + a 

“Thereby authorize and direct Sir William Knighton, Bart., Keeper of my 
= Purse, to give notice to our several tradesmen, that they are not to re- 

ve orders, or to furnish any articles of furniture, &c. &c. &c. or to incur 
‘ty expense whatsoever from their different trades, where such expense is to be 
Provided for by my said Privy Pursé, without receiving a specific order in 


Writing for that purpose from the said Sir William Knighton, Bart. ; and I do 
dua te my authority to the said Sir William Knighton, Bart., and order and 
t him, during our will and pleasure, to undertake the entire management 


of : 2 : 2 : SRE 
my private affairs, with a view to the observance of the most strict and rigid 
“eonomny, 


that we may have the opportunity of relieving ourselves from certain 


ister to its vanity or convenience, Of 








embarrassments which it is not necessary to mention further in detail. We do 
therefore rely with confidence on the said Sir William Knighton for the strict 
performance and fulfilment of all our wishes on this head. 


“ Georcs R.” 

“ Royal Lodge, October 261h, 1822.” 

But this document has more than a curious personal and histo- 
rical value; for it shows how completely all the other and the more 
expensive branches of the Civil List are removed beyond the 
Sovereign's control. Here is a self-willed Monarch, with that 
strength and decision of purpose which age brings—in debts and 
difficulties, and anxious to be released from them, and with a no- 
minal income of 385,000/. a year, but unable to effect the retrench- 
ment of a single farthing in the department of the Lord Steward, 
or of the Lord Chamberlain, or of the Master of the Horse: a fact 
which shows in a striking manner the truth of our former asser- 
tion, that all this expenditure contributes nothing to the Monarch’s 
comfort, and proves that the gross extravagance of Queen Vic- 
Troria’s Civil List was without necessity and excuse. 

Here are some rega! troubles, under the King’s own hand. It 
would seem that there is no royal road even to business—#f tt is to 
be done. 

‘* Tranquillity, I am sure you will be pleased to learn, has in general been 
the order of the day since you left us. However, there have been, and I am 
fearful that they are still existing, some difficulties and misunderstandings in the 
final arrangement of that business which has caused you so much trouble and 
anxiety, and which at present do, and which, I fear, will still procrastinate the 
final adjustment until you return. 

‘It is impossible to detail to you what cavillings there have been, and what 
strange crotchets have started up, and sometimes seemingly upon the merest 
trifles, among the lawyers, and indeed pretty much all the parties concerned ; 
such immensity of talking backwards and forwards,-here and there,—the mis- 
take of a sentence, and even of a single word,—all which creates delays; and 
even if there be the possibility of correcting it and setting it to rights again 
afterwards, I think but little progress has yet been made; and [ see the im- 
practicability and next to the impossibility of its being brought to any final 
issue, until the moment of your return, when by your good and kind advice it 
may in all likelihood be ultimately settled.” 

The King, it must be said, comes out as well as most of his sub- 
jects. The following extract from one of his many letters to 
KnicuTon, exhibits a touch of consideration and kindness; 
although displayed towards men so inferior in station, that the 
feeling perhaps is akin to that with which he might have re- 
garded an old spaniel. 

‘* With your usual precaution, celerity, and zeal, you seem to have carried 
and settled, to my entire comfort and satisfaction, all the necessary and essential 
points respecting Windsor Castle and the King’s Palace, as well as what to me 
1s almost equally agreeable (as you state it) to the quietude and gratification of 
poor little Nash’s feelings. 

‘ A little charitable impulse induces me to desire you to inquire into the dis- 
tressed circumstances of poor old O’Keefe, now ninety years of ages and stone- 
blind, whom I knew a little of formerly, having occasionally met him at parties 
of my juvenile recreation and hilarity, to which he then contributed not a little. 
Should you really find him so low in the world, and so divested of all comfort 
as he is represented to be, then I do conceive that there can be no objection to 
your offering him, from me, such immediate relief, or such a moderate annual 


stipend as will enable him to close his hitherto long life in comfort, at any rate ~ 


free from want and absolute beggary, which I greatly fear at present is but too 
truly his actual condition and situation. Perhaps on many accounts and rea- 
sons, which I am sure I need not mention to you, this had best be effectuated 
by an immediate application through you to our lively little friend G. Colman ; 
whose good heart will, Iam certain, lead him to give us all the assistance he 
can, especially as it is for the preservation of one of his oldest invalided brothers. 
and worshippers of the Thespian muse.” 
POMP HAVING PHYSIC. 

‘© As to myself, (the King,) I am pretty well bodily ; but I have little or no use 
of my poor limbs, for I can neither walk up nor down stairs, and am obliged to 
be carried, and in general to be wheeled about everywhere; for my powers of 
walking, and even of crawling about with crutches, or with the aid of a strong 
stick, are not in the smallest respect improved since you last saw me; at the 
same time that my knees, legs, ankles, and feet swell more formidably and ter- 
ribly than ever. This, I am sure you will agree with me, ought now to be 
seriously attended to without delay, by some plan devised and steadily acted 
upon, in order to stop the further progress, and to remedy it effectually and 
finally ; for there is no question it is an increasing and progressive evil, (at least 
so I tear,) unless steps be found, and that speedily too, of averting it.” 

Of the letters from the Royal Family, those of the Duke of 
CamBrInDGeE are plain and direct, and those of CumBERLAND the 
most specific; the few from York business-like, and on the 
whole the best; the Princess EL1zasetu writes like one whose 
heart is much better than her taste or her grammar; and 
CLARENCE, WILLIAM the Fourth, cuts the worst figure of the 
whole. He is not only tasteless, but his warmth ebbs and flows 
according as any thing is to be gained. And see what a prayer 
for the “ angulus ille,” and how he puts it upon his wife! 

“ St. James’s, 30th April 1824, 

“‘ Dear Sir—His Majesty having so graciously pleased to listen to my sug- 
gestion respecting the alteration for the Hanoverian Office at the Palace, I ven~ 
ture once more to trouble you on the point of the building intended for that 
purpose. To the accommodation of the Dutchess, this additional slip at the 
back of our present apartments would be most to be wished and desired, and 
never can make a complete Hanoverian Office without our kitchen, which the 
King has so kindly allowed us to keep. Under this perfect conviction, I ven- 
ture to apply for this slip of building, which was intended for the Hanoverian 
Office. Iam confident his Majesty is fully aware of the inconvenience and 
unfitness of our present apartments here. They were arranged for me in 1809, 
when I was a bachelor, and without an idea at that time of my ever being mar- 
ried ; since which (now fifteen years) nothing has been done to them; and you 
well know the dirt and unfitness for the Dutchess of our present abode. Under 
these circumstances, I earnestly request, for the sake of the amiable and excel- 
lent Dutchess, you will, when the King is quite recovered, represent the 
wretched state and dirt of our apartments, and the infinite advantage this slip- 
would produce to the convenience and comfort of the Dutchess. 

‘‘ No news is good news. Iam therefore to hope and trust his Majesty 
advancing as we must wish him. God bless the King and yourself; and eve 
believe me, “ Dear Sir, yours unalterably, WitiraM.”’ 

* To Sir William Knighton, Bart.” 

It may gratify the lovers of forms to know that the Sailor King 
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always kept up a sort of superscriptive distance. The Duke of 

York writes “Dear Sir William ;” CumBERLAND, “ Dear 

Knighton ;” CamsBripgr, and the Dutchess of GLoucesteEr, 

“« My dear Sir William ;” Clarence, “Dear Sir.” 

We must pass the Ministers, as dull writers on dull business; 
except CANNING, who seems to have kept up a correspondence 
to the King, half-private half-official, without regard to his col- 
leagues, or his Premier. He complains of the mortal dulness 
of the House of Commons, (what would he say mow’) and seems 
to have done what he could to throw his Majesty under personal 
obligations, even to going against his colleagues. See this letter, 
just after Scorr had done his best to stop the Government Small- 
note Bill for Scotland, projected at the time of the Panic. 

« F.O., November 11th, 1826. 

«¢ My dear Sir—Sir Walter Scott is returned to England, as I learn from 
a note of Mr. Croker’s, inviting me to meet Sir Walter at dinner next Friday. 

* Is it possible that Sir Walter may take that opportunity of speaking to me 
about his son? If so, would it not be‘advisable that I should be apprized of 
his Majesty's gracious interest in the young man’s favour beforehand ? 

“ Twill, —— make it a point of finding the means to do what his 
Mojesty wishes. But although Sir Walter Scott and I are old friends, and 
though his reputation and his misfortunes entitle him to every possible atten- 
tion, as a member of the Government, J shall be glad to have the protection of 
the King’s commands in doing an act of kindness by Malachi Malagrowther. 

** Ever, my dear Sir, most sincerely yours, 
“ Gro. Cannina.” 

Here is another from Cannine, after Lord Livgrpoot’s politi- 
cal decease; which contains an autobiographical point. 

“ F, O.. March 31, 1927. 

«« My dear Sir—The only ill effect of my attendance in the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday was a sleepless night; a grievance which I do not remem- 
ber ever to have experienced to the same degree before. I was not feverish; I 
was not exhausted ; I was noteven tired; and I can generally get to sleep, put- 
ting aside whatever is upon my mind; but Thursday night I could not. 
felt as if every limb from top to toe was alive, like an eel; and I lay all night, 
not tossing or tumbling, but as broad awake as if it were mid-day. The con- 
sequence was, that I kept quietly at home (by Holland’s advice) all yesterday, 
and did not go to the House of Commons; for which reason, I have not written 
to his Majesty —perhaps you will have the kindness to explain why. There 
was indeed nothing to report, except the second reading of the Duke of Cla- 
rence’s Bill, by a majority of 128 to 39, almost without debate. All the rest 
of the sitting was occupied with petitions. Here is Lushington’s report of it. 

** T am quite well this morning ; Laving (by order) dined more liberally yes- 
terday, and drunk a little wine, and afterwards slept like a top from eleven to 
seven. I rejoice in your good accounts of his Majesty, and am greatly relieved 
by what you say of yourself. ‘* Ever most sincerely yours, 

**Grorce CANNING.” 

There are a good many letters from Scotr; who does not im- 
prove, as we see more of him. He shows formal and forced in the 
more business-like communications ; attentive and pushing, almost 
to reiteration, in his own peculiar interests’; with the feudal reve- 
tence we last week spoke of, closely touching upon servility. Here 
is a letter remarkable for the postscript; which contains the aim of 
the whole, and says as delicately as words can say, ‘“ Remember 

‘my son in any vacancy.” 

** My dear Sir William—I have a circumstance to mention which concerns 
myself only, and therefore would be most unworthy of being mentioned to his 
Majesty, were it not that, as his Majesty has distinguished me by elevating my 
rank in society, I conceive his goodness will be gratified by knowing that the 
approaching marriage of my eldest son to a very amiable young lady, with a 
considerable fortune, promises to enable those who may follow me to support 
suitably the mark of Saar which his Majesty has conferred on me. 

‘¢ The lady’s independent fortune is so far very valuable to me, that it permits 
my son to marry before my death, and gives me permission, if it please God, to 
look a generation further into futurity ; but these would be of little consequence, 
were I not satisfied, as I have every reason to be, with the good sense and amiable 
qualities of my future daughter, and my son pleased with her person and ac- 
complishments. 

‘* I can only add to these uninteresting details, that my son’s bride is named 
Miss Jobson of Lock, which she soon exchanges for the more chivalrous name 
(if I may be allowed to say so) which his Majesty lately distinguished with a 
baronetcy. I hope those who may succeed to that honour may always remem- 
ber by whom it was conferred, and be ready to serve their Sovereign by word, 
and pen, and sword, when wanted. 

“Pray suppress this letter, if the communication be assuming too much 
upon his Majesty’s encouraging goodness. Iam sure the intelligence will Le 
gratifying to you personally, even if it is not proper to carry it elsewhere. 

«* I have the honour to be, dear Sir William, 
** Your most faithful and obedient servant, 
“ Watrer Scorr.” 

* Edinburgh, 21st January 1825.” 

“* Perhaps I ought to add, that my son, who is warmly attached to his pro- 
fession, is to continue in the Army; and the young lady, though brought up 
in the character of an only child, has taken up the old ditty, 

* Mount and go, mount and make ready, 
Mount and go, and be a soldier's lady,’ 
So they set off to join the Fifteenth Hussars in Ireland, so soon as circum- 
stances will permit.” 
The gracious and guarded answer— 
January 25th, 1825. 

*¢ Dear Sir Walter—I am honoured with the commands of the King to con- 
vey to you his Majesty’s very kind regards, and to express the pleasure his 
Majesty feels at any circumstance that can add to your own personal happiness, 
or assist in securing the general welfare and prosperity of your family. 

_ His ras sc) was graciously pleased to observe, that your own genius, 80 
distinguished and so remarkable, would shed a never-fading lustre on that here- 
ditary rank which his Majesty hopes your son will live both to honour and to 
enjoy. 

i To Sir Walter Scott, Bart.” 

The advancement of Scort’s second son was ina certain degree 
- upon Sir WiLL1AM; and forms the subject of several letters. 

ere is a fragment of one— 

“It is my earnest wish to see him engaged in the public service; but should 
an employment in any of the offices be more easily attained than any thing in 
the diplomatic line, I should be equally pleased. He would have his sister’s 
house to reside in, and be therefore free from the temptations arising out of 


i 
and may, I think, prove useful upon those occasions when . 
rary pa are prt to Rae po effect on public panty aed of lite 

Sir Watrsr, too, appears to have had_ no objection to cont; 

‘ rp . ° ™ * oe Ne 
bute to back-stairs influence himself. This proposition to sWa 
the polities of the King’s “irresponsible” adviser, was made 
during his Majesty’s visit to Scotland— 

“* My dear Sir—I have thought anxiously on what you said last night; and 
if you wish such information as I can give respecting Scotland, I will’ have 
great pleasure in writing you a letter or two, (for it will draw to some length,) 
in which I will endeavour, as candidly and impartially as is in my power Ke 
show you how this country now stands in its various political relations, Itig 
scarcely necessary to add, that such a communication must be strictly confiden. 
tial, and used only for your own private regulation. 

“* I would be glad to know your particular address, and your wishes on thiy 
matter, by a line dropped in the post-office, addressed to me Abbotsford 
Melrose. © ; as: © " 

“ This is a vile day; but it is right Scotland should weep when Parting 
with her good King. “* Always, dear Sir, very much yours, 

* WaLtTER Scorr,” 

“ Thursday morning.” 

Let us drop down to Ggorce CommAN the Younger. It may 
be in the recollection of some of our readers, that Sir Marnx 
ARCHER SHEE wrote a tragedy, which “ Broad Grins ” refused tp 
license, on the ground of its dangerous tendencies! It is probablg 
that the Licenser'’s loyalty outran even that of the King’s friend, 
or of the King himself; for some question seems to have been 
raised, which gave CoLMAN the opportunity of writing these re 
marks of 

A PLAYWRIGHT ON THE DANGER OF PLAYS, 
“29th February 1824; 5, Melina Place, Westminster Road, 

‘Mr. Colman presents his compliments to Sir William Knighton, and iy 
much gratified by Sir William having expressed a wish to see his short remarky 
on Alasco, a copy of which he has now the pleasure to enclose. 

‘¢ Although the ferment of the times has greatly subsided, still, plays which 
are built upon conspiracies and attempts to revolutionize a state, stand upon 
ticklish ground ; and the proposed performance ef such plays is to be contem- 
plated with more jealousy, when they portray the disaffected as gallant heroe 
and hapless lovers. Thus drawn ad captandum vulgus, their showy qualities 
and tender distresses of the heart throw a dazzle and an interest round their 
sedition ; while they preach up the doctrine that government is tyranny, that 
revolt is virtue, and that rebels are the righteous. 

“ Alasco, jp the tragedy of the same name, is a character of the above de. 
scription, and Walsingham is set up against him as acontrast. Whenever thes 
two gentlemen meet, there is an effusion of claptrap sentiments between them, 
in the alternate support of Loyalty and Radicalism ; and they prone in a pro and 
con dialogue, vying with each other, speech by speech, by turns, like a couple 
of contending swains in an eclogue. In respect to their good and evil influence 
over an audience, they are the Messieurs Bane and Antidote of the tragedy; 
and from a tragedy that needs so much counter-poison for the chance only of 
neutralizing its arsenic, the deducement to be made as to its dangerous tendency 
is very obvious.” 

A variety of other letters allure us,—royal, noble, physical, 
artistical, especially a rich specimen of Sir THomas Lawrence, 
“all about” his Most Christian Majesty when sitting for a por 
trait painted by desire of Gzorce the Fourth, and how his Most 
Christian Majesty, immediately on his entrance, inquired most 
particularly about the Defender of the Faith, &c. There is alsoa 
politic letter from Lord Broucuam, pressing for the patronage of 
the Useful Knowledge Society ; several from SouTney, one espe 
cially full of conceit; and two or three from Sir W. Hamitroy, 
respectful but independent, for though suggesting a subscription, 
he is asking no favours: and indeed it may be observed, that the 
“ writers,” whether individually or collectively, show forth the 
best, from their command of language and powers of statement. 
The details of these points, however, and of several others, we must 
pass by. 

It will naturally be asked, what effect all these things pro 
duced upon Kniguton’s mind? They sobered it. As a youth 
and a young man, he was ambitious of worldly success. When 
he attained it, he very quickly formed a truer estimate of the un- 
satisfactory nature of mere worldly greatness, partly from observ 
ing its effects upon himself, partly from seeing its operations upon 
Majesty. In his letters to his wife and children, and in the 
records of his journal, he is constantly wishing for the quiet en- 
joyments of domestic life, and speaking of the affections as the 
only things which can give permanent happiness. It is easy, IN- 
deed, to glean from his passing descriptions the unsubstantial 
character of public pageants, and courtly parties, that neither pos 
sess the social joyousness of convivial pleasures nor the interest 
of actual affairs. And as for “greatness,” be remarks on the 
pleasure which the present of an old sword had brought to his 
son—“ it is gratifying when the little things of life give an Im 
pulse to happiness, for the greater concerns of it can give none. | 
That with his quiet sagacity, simple tastes, and strong domestic 
affections, coupled with his favourable position for observing: Its 
he should have been able to “look shallow greatness through, 8 
not surprising. The wonder is, that he did not thoroughly 
despise its possessors and its seekers. But no trace is visible, 0 
what he committed to paper, of his having formed a very low o 
degrading estimate of any individual ; whilst we may everywhere 
trace a thoroughly human opinion of humanity, a disposition to 
put the best light upon men and motives, and to assist anybody 
so far as his immediate means allowed him. From various little 
unconscious notices in his journals and family letters, we = 
that he was the confidant of all sorts of people, whom he casually 
met in public conveyances, or at inns. And in one of his latet 
journies to Paris, for change of scene after the King’s death, @ 
total stranger placed his sister under his charge, who was going 
to visit a friend at St. Omer’s. 

chable. 





idleness and want of society. He has also a strong bias towards literature ; 


In social and domestic life, his conduct was unimpea lish 
He retained the memory of his old friendships ; he had no foolis 
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shame about his early struggles; his wife, his children, and at 
Jast his grandchildren, were rarely in his leisure moments absent 
from his thoughts ; and he often, ere going to bed after a fatiguing 
‘i snatches a moment to write tothem. In early life his tn- 
aeary was great and spontaneous, in later times upon compul- 
d he says that at one time four hours’ sleep sufficed him. 
In his youth he wrote poetry ; and he seems to have been a good- 
natured but a discriminating critic both in literature and art. 
When young, his reading in English and the learned languages was 
considerable : it does not appear whether he kept it up, but he 
never shows himself deficient. His medical acquirements were, 
for bis era, considerable; but he came to what we fancy is the 
true conclusion—that the practice of physic, putting aside sur- 
ry, has advanced little since the ancients, and that it is mostly 
empirical, depending upon the experience and sagacity of the in- 
dividual, and not reducible to any certain rules. ie 

Under the excitement of the Reform Bill, Kniguton’s politics 
were strongly Conservative. In quieter times, he was liberal and 
large in his views. He was always religiously inclined ; and to- 
wards the close of life this feeling of course increased. The last 

ges of his journal consist of little more than religious re- 
tlections, and accounts of the different sermons he heard. To such 
an extent were his notions of the spiritual world carried, that he 
at last attributed insanity to ‘‘ Satanic influence.” 

We will close this section with a few extracts illustrative of 
his private feelings, his mental character, or of men with whom his 
position brought him into contact. 

THE GUELPHIC ORDER. 

« Remain quietly at the Cottage. I shall see you as soon as possible after my 
arrival. The King has this day conferred on me the second order of the Guelph. 
How comical it’ all is! I cannot help smiling. I wish my poor dear mother 
was alive. Alas! we cannot have every thing.” 

RICHES AND POVERTY—OLD REMEMBRANCES. 

«J do not know what to make of *s match, nor can I make out whether 
it was proceeding with the approbation of her parents. It does not follow that 
riches produce maggineny but it follows that poverty produces most painful 
embarrassments. However, riches and poverty are relative terms. I do not 
consider three men-servants in livery as denoting happiness or wealth; nor do 
I consider two maid-servants, and a fresh joint of meat twice a week, as defin- 
ing poverty. We have played the fiddle to both tunes.” 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 

«Tt is not a little difficult, to a mind pure and unaccustomed to the decep- 
tive intricacies of human conduct, to observe the crooked ways necessary to be 
pursued for the purpose of detecting fraud and villany. An honest mind 
shrinks from the machinery necessary to be blended with transactions of this 
nature: the conscience is under a constant alarm, lest its motives, thus mixed 
with vice, should suffer a taint from the source of that corruption which it is 
its wish to counteract and destroy. It is truly remarkable how quick all the 
perceptions of sense become in those whose daily occupations and habits are to 
trace out the crooked ways of dishonesty. There is nothing that escapes them ; 
they produce trick for trick with a rapidity which is truly surprising.” 

BYROK. 

“Twas Lord Byron’s medical attendant for some time previously to his mar- 
riage, One morning, on making him my accustomed visit, I found the table 
at which he was writing covered with printer’s proof-sheets, scraps of manu- 
script verses, &c. On my being announced, he neither raised his head nor the 
pencil from the paper he was rapidly scribbling; but said, ‘Beso kind as to 
take a book, aud be silent for two minutes.’ A longer time had scarcely 
dapsed when he threw down the pencil with an air of satisfaction, exclaiming, 
‘Thave done it at last!’ He apologized for claiming a poet’s indulgence, say- 
ing, that the last four lines of that stanza had given him more trouble than the 
whole of the poem besides; adding, ‘ The right words came into my head just 


sion; an 





as your carriage drove up. 
“His Lordship then rose, and, with a smile, said abruptly, ‘ Knighton, 
what do you think I am going todo? I am going to marry.’ I replied, ‘ I 
am sorry to hear it, my Lord.’ ‘ The d—] you are! And why should I not ?’ 
‘ Because I do not think you are constituted to be happy in married life.” He 
looked grave; and after a pause said, I believe you are right; but the ladies 
think otherwise,’ (alluding to his sister, Mrs. L.) * However, the die is cast ; 
Thave presented myself in due form to the lady’s papa. I had an amicable 
reception. The only personal question put to me was when I was mounting 
my horse: Sir Ralph called after me, ‘ Pray, my Lord, how do you pronounce 
ane name ? Birron or By-ron?’ I replied, ‘ BY, Sir, spells by, all the world 
ef. 
THE DUKE ON THE LORD MAYoR’S DAY. 
“I waited on the Duke of Wellington, and found his Grace glad to see me, 
nd in good spirits. The ground he took on the subject of the Lord Mayor's 
dinner was, that he advised the King and Queen not to go, because the proba- 
bility was that bloodshed would have happened in their presence. 
‘In regard to myself,’ he said, ‘I had no desire to be massaered; which 
would have happened. I would have gone, if the Jaw had been equal to pro- 
me; but that was not the case. Fifty dragoons on horseback would have 
done it; but that was a military force. If firing had begun, who could tell 
where it was to end? I know what street-firing is: one guilty person would 
fall, and ten innocent be destroyed. Would this have been wise or humane, for 
alittle bravado, or that the country might not be alarmed for a day or two? It 
all over now, and in another week or two will be forgotten.’” [The Great 
tain was out in his reckoning here, but he had to calculate on mind. } 


Monsters diminish when approached ; and it really does not seem, 
after all, that “the power behind the Throne” is such a bugbear 
48 Parliamentary orators, all afire with patriotism, have painted 
It. In the case of perfect Ministerial virtue, it would no doubt be 
sptievous ; but commanding genius would defy or overawe it ; 
fll the +o cases, without it an unscrupulous Premier might 
al @ Palace with his dependents and creatures, and shut out 

truth and all knowledge from the Royal mind, except such as 

€ chose should reach it. With an honest private “ King’s friend,” 
oo be; and in the case of a rogue, the only result is that 
 Knave checks another. 





je DR. MANTELL’S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY. 
Manrett wa 


for geo} s a Brighton practitioner, with a strong gusto 


ogical pursuits, and a propensity for being a member of 


learned bodies. He had accumulated a vast number of “ frag- 
ments of an earlier world;” which, according to his own state- 
ment, “began to acquire an European celebrity,” and his house 
was beset by strange visiters during the Brighton season. He 
limited them to days and hours, without effect; but lo! how good 
cometh out of evil! the consequence has been the foundation of 
the “ Mantellian Museum,” and the delivery of these Lectures, as 
a something for the concern to start with. 

Bearing in mind the place where and the class of persons to 
whom these discourses were addressed, no one will expect them 
to aim at a distinct exposition of the principles of geology, or 
even a connected and comprehensive view of the science. Proof 
in any shape, or any strain upon the attention, would be the last 
thing likely to win the audience of watering-place loungers. 
And the Doctor was too skilful to attempt it. To please the idle 
and the vacant has been his object; and he has attained it by 
grouping together the most remarkable facts—the ‘“ Wonders of 
Geology,” in such a way that each part shall arrest the attention, 
without much regard to method in arrangement, or to the impres- 
sion of a connected whole which the mind may receive. The same 
principle has been at work as regards language. To be under- 
stood without effort, or with as little effort as possible, was Dr. 
MANTELL’s object; and, what with his own stores of expression, 
and those of others, which we occasionally trace him in approg 
priating, he has well succeeded. These are just the Lectures 
to draw from a popular fashionable audience the exclamations of 
“ Wonderful! how surprising ! what a fine discourse !” 

Nor are they ineffective in type. Here, for instauce, is a pas- 
sage on the changes caused by rivers in the surface of our globe : 
though the matter is not new, the statement is of a very satis- 
fying clearness. 

In the mighty rivers of America the same effects are observable. The im- 
mense quantities of trees brought down by the Mississippi and imbedded in its 
deposites are almost incredible; and the basin of the sea around the embochure 


tion now under our consideration. In the sediments of tiese rivers, the ani- 
mals as well as the plants of the respective countries are continually enveloped. 
It is therefore evident, that should these deltas be:ome dry land, the naturalist 
could, on examination of the animal and vegetable remains embedded in the 
fluviatile sediments, readily determine the characters of the fauna and flora of 
the countries through which the rivers had flowed. We may here observe, 
that in tropical regions, where animal life is profusely developed, and but little 
under the contro! of man, the animal remains buried in deltas are far more 
abundant than in those of European countries, which are thickly peopled, and 
in a high state of civilization. The enterprising but unfortunate Lander in- 
formed me, just before he embarked on his last fatal expedition to Africa, that 
in many parts of the Quorra, or Niger, the bed of that river, so far as the eye 
could reach, teemed with crocodiles and hippopotami; and that so great was 
their number, that he was oftentimes obliged to drag his boat on shore lest it 
should be swamped by these animals. But it is unnecessary for me to dwell 
longer on these operations, which are so admirably elucidated in the work of my. 
friend Mr. Lyell : it will suffice to have shown, that by the simple operation of 
running water, great destruction and modification of the surface of the land are 
everywhere taking place; and that at the same time accumulations of fluviatile 
deposits are forming on an extensive scale, and enveloping animal and vegetable 
remains. Thus, in the deltas of the rivers of this country, we find the bones 
and antlers of the deer, horse, and other domesticated animals, with the trunks 
and branches of trees and plants of our island, and river and land shells, and 
bones of man, and fragments of pottery, and other works of art; while in those 
of the Ganges and the Nile, the remains of the animals and vegetables of India 
and of Egypt are respectively entombed. 

Let the reader suppose centuries to elapse, and volcanic action 
to raise the bed of the Gulf of Mexico above the sea; and he can 
readily understand that vast organic remains both of plants and 
animals would be laid open to the future observer. It is but 
applying the same principle to the past, and the preservation of 
the remains of former worlds is readily intelligible. 

Here are some passages reaching further than plants and the: 
lower animals. 

Bep or tHE Ocean.—But the production of beach and gravel and sand 
on the shores, and the drifting of sand inland, are effects far less important 
than those which are going on in the profound depths of the ocean. In the 
tranquil bed of the sea, the finer materials, held in mechanical or chemical sus- 
pension by the waters, are precipitated and deposited, enveloping and imbedding 
the inhabitants of its waters, together with the remains of such animals and 
vegetables of the land as may be floated down by the streams and rivers. * * 

Yes, in these modern depositions the remains of man, and of his works, 
must of necessity be continually engulfed, together with those of the animals 
which are his contemporaries. 

Of the nature of the bed of the ocean, we can of course know but little from 
actual observation. Soundings, however, have thrown light upon the deposites. 
now forming in those depths, which are accessible to this mode of investigation ; 
and thus we learn, that in many parts immense accumulations of the wreck of 
testaceous animals, intermixed with sand, gravel, and mud, are going on. 
Donati ascertained the existence of a compact bed of shells, one hundred feet in 
thickness, at the bottom of the Adriatic, which in soine parts was converted 
into marble. In the British Channel, extensive deposites of sand, imbedding 
the remains of shells, crustacea, &c. are in the progress of formation. This 
specimen, which was dredged up at a few miles from land, is an aggregation of 
sand with recent marine shells, oysters, muscles, limpets, cockles, &c. with 
minute corallines ; and this example from off the Isle of Sheppey, consists en- 
tirely of cockles (Cardium edule), held together by conglomerated sand. 
bays and creeks, bounded by granitic rocks, the bed is found to be composed of 
micaceous and quartzose sand, consolidated into what may be termed regenerated 
granite. Off Cape Frio, solid masses of this kind were formed in a few 
months; and in them were imbedded dollars and other treasures from the 
wreck of a vessel, to recover which an exploration by the diving-bell was un- 
dertaken. . * - K 4 
Consotipation BY Inon.—Water charged with alarge proportion of iron, 
acts an important part in the consolidation of loose materials, converting sand 
into iron-stone, and beach or shingle into ferruginous conglomerates. Ia this 
example of a horse-shoe firmly impacted in a mass of pebbles and sand, pre- 
sented by Davies Gilbert, Esq., the cement which binds the mass is derived 
from the iron. Nails are frequently found in the centre of a nodule of hard 





sandstone formed by this process; the nail supplying the water with the ma- 
terials by which the surrounding sand is changed into stone. In this very in- 


of that river is becoming shallower every day, by the sole agency of the operas. 
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teresting mass of breccia, which has been produced by a like process, are two 
silver pennies of Edward the First; and this curious specimen, for which I am 
indebted to G. Grantham, Esy., of Lewes, was procured from a Dutch vessel 
stranded off Hastings a century ago, and is a conglomerate of glass beads, 
knives, and sand; the cementing material having been derived from the oxida- 
tion of the blades. 

“The world will last our time;” but there is a selfish wish 
in man for the eternity of his race,—as a new species, how- 
ever superior, would neither have sympathy nor care for his 
having been. Geologists accordingly have exerted themselves 
to flatter this feeling, and have assured us that there never 
Was so great a probability of the world’s permanence as under 
the present system. But these preparations of Nature to collect 
evidence of Man having once existed, jar somewhat against this 
hope. And itis strange to think on the things that will give 
to our successors the highest opinions of our advancement. 
Our writings, if they endure the action of the sea, will not 
after 4 burial of many thousand years allow of being un- 
folded: if opened, they most probably could not be read; 
or if they could, higher beings would take no interest in our pas- 
sions, feelings, or speculations. The grander productions of art 
must utterly perish in the convulsions that destroy our world; the 
fragments accidentally sunk in the ocean, if cireumstances should 
happen to embed them, will be less valued for artistical excellence 
than as proofs of the way in which the bones of the monster creature 
were clothed,—just as we should gaze at a statuary fragment of 
the Iguanodon. ‘ Handsome is that handsome does ”—the useful, 
after all, is the enduring. The aurt sacra fames will do our busi- 
ness. Money, of which so much is buried in the sea, will exhibit 
to our worldly successors our features and our figures, preserve 
the character of our writing, and our arts; and, should the writing 
by any possibility be readable, will mark our geographical divi- 
sionsas well as the names of our governments; and lead to many 
speculations on the uses of those pieces, and very probably to the 
true inference,—unless the next should be the golden age of the 
world, with innocence, happiness, and spontaneous wealth. With 
such sagacity did the poet sing— 

** Ambition sighed: she found it vain to trust 

The faithless column and the crumbling bust ; 

Huge moles, whose shadows stretch’d from shore to shore, 

Their ruins perish’d, and their place no more : 

Convinced, she now contracts her vast design, 

And all her triumphs sink into a coin.” 
But the highest and least equivocal specimen of our refinement 
would be false teeth. Let us hope that many gentlemen, va- 
riously provided, “ from a single tooth to a complete set,” have 
been drowned in proper places; and when the future geologists 
of anew race compare the wonderful provision of zatural fangs 
and sockets, with the ingenious contrivance of golden clips and 
wires, then shall ‘man, proud man,” be designated, in a language 
yet unknown, by a compound signifying the artificial animal. 





LORD BROUGHAM AS A HISTORIAN. 


Tue current number of the Edinburgh Review challenges atten- 
tion, not merely as showing that the most extraordinary mind of 
the present day is yet unimpaired in its powers, (which for a time 
seemed doubtful,) but for the peculiar character and interest of 
its leading article—* Abuses of the Press.” Under the form of a 
review of Lady CHartorre Bury’s unprincipled publication on 
‘Queen Carouing, Henry (Lord) BroveHam has poured forth 
from his living “ experience,” a narrative, rhetorically graphic, of 
the connexion between GeorGe the Fourth and his Queen, which, 
if not strictly history, is almost unrivalled as a piece of historical 
portraiture,—possessing the interest of the memoirs of the French 
writers, but animated and elevated by a far mightier mind than 
fell to the possession of the courtly chroniclers of former times. 
Naturally, or by an easy oratorical art, the principal personages 
who were connected with that act of the political drama, are all in- 
troduced, painted with bold and rapid strokes; often exhibiting a 
penetration of the keenest kind, and distinguished for broad gene- 
ral fidelity of likeness, though the favourable features of some are 
improved, and the ugly traits of others exaggerated. 

Amongst the happiest characters, are GzorGE the Third and 
his consort—done harshly perhaps, but with great justness. 
The Duke of Yorx—the truest, and most candid of the batch. 
Georce the Fourth, painted at full length, and with undisguised 
severity; and though a philosophical allowance is at last made for 
the “circumstances” of his birth and situation, yet it comes so 
late and stands so isolated that it produces no effect. His wife is 
drawn with the lingering partiality of a friend; all her hearty 
quality put in the best light, all her coarseness sunk. The 
characters of PercivaL and Expon are appreciated with nice 
exactness, and require nothing but a mere judicial, and per- 
haps a less effective manner of statement, to be rated as perfect 
masterpieces. Sir Joun Leacu is touched off with the con- 
temptuous bitterness of a satirist; CANNING with the generosity 
of an old rival, whose opposition has been softened by time and 
death. WuirTsreap is not happy—the words suggest ideas, but 
not realities; and Mrs, FirzHERBERT seems drawn from hearsay. 
But Lord Duptey and Warp is the nicest of the whole. It is 
true he occupies a space disproportioned to his influence in the 
historical action, or to the figure he filled in the public eye: 
Still, nothing is more skilfully noted than the effect which the 
refinements of his taste had in encouraging his idleness, or 
more properly preventing his exertions, and the possible influence 
of some latent bodily ill-constitution, which finally deprived him 
of reason. 





i 

Of the incidents—for the quorum pars fut makes them b 
than events—the most striking is the all-night council, when the 
Princess CHARLorTTE eloped, unbonneted and in a haekney-pogq 
from the petty tyrannies of “the first gentleman of the age,” to 
take refuge at her mother’s, and the successive arrival of Ministers 
and Princes of the Blood, all in hackney-coaches. The Whole js 
too long for extract, and it would suffer by curtailment. 

There are some remarks and some theories about the Progg 
from which we differ; but as the “ noble author ” promises a oop, 
tinuance, we may perhaps take that opportunity to expound our 
views. There is also a hint of another production; whoge fulfil. 
ment, not the English, but the Anglo-Saxon world in both hemi. 
spheres, would greedily devour. “ As to the historical portion of 
this article,” says its author, “ we felt it a safer course, and Ohe 
that exposed us both to fewer temptations and less misconstryg. 
tion, to avoid sketching the characters, or commenting on the 
conduct of living statesmen and living monarchs, But we desire 
it to be distinctly understood, that we have so abstained, Without 
entertaining the least doubt that the public conduct and public 
character of liviug men, and of women too, in high station, falls 
within the legitimate scope of our duty.” 





PLANCHES CORONATIONS OF THE QUEENS, 


ANTIQUARIAN researches into ceremonial pageantry, would seem 
to be the most trivial and unprofitable of that species of laboy 
which many account to be but industrious idleness. Mr. Prancug, 
however, has made a very readable little book of and concerning 
the formalities observed at the coronations of the Queens-Regnant 
of England. Besides its pertinence to the approaching solemnity, 
it supplies a hiatus in a volume on the pomp and ceremonies gf 
royalty, called “ The Glory of Regality,” by Mr. Arruur Tay 
LOR; who most ungallantly leaves out of his chronicle of coron 
tions all particulars of those of Queens-Regnant—even of Queen 
Bzss, with whose reign his researches terminate. 

Mr. PLANcHE gives a very full account of the coronation of 
Mary (“Bloody” Mary!) from contemporary writers and the 
official records. It is curious to note the discrepancies there exist 
between the descriptions of eye-witnesses: the chronicler Srrypg 
describes the Queen on her way through the City as “‘sitting ina 
chariot of cloth of tissue drawn with six horses all trapped with 
the like cloth of tissue;” while M. De Noattues, the French 
Ambassador, who was in the procession, speaks of her conveyance 
as “a litter covéged with a canopy of gold, and borne by tum 
mules.” The account of EL1zABETH's coronation is abridged from 
HouinsHep, and Torri.e’s tract, reprinted in N1cHous’s Pro 
gresses; and is probably more accurate. Mary's, as the wife of 
WILLIAM, was not peculiar, her husband being crowned along with 
her. The particulars of ANNE’s coronation are taken from a ma 
nuscript in the British Museum, the gift of Miss Bangs, and the 
official programme of the Herald’s College; both being collated 
with the Gazette and the private memoranda of some official per- 
son among the Harleian MSS. This is the most complete and 
authentic in its details; and as the compiler observes, it will pro- 
bably be the precedent on the occasion of Queen VicroRi’s 
coronation, , 

Mary and Exizaseta both made a progress through the City 
from the Tower, where they lodged the previous night, to the 
Palace at Westminster; the occupation of the Tower being 4 
mark of sovereignty. CHARLEs the Second, to give eclat to the 
Restoration, revived the royal progress from the Tower; whi 
had before, as it has since, been discontinued. Mr. PLANcus it 
sinuates a wish for the revival of this ancient custom; and a 
Queen Vicroria is an expert horsewoman, such a cavalcade 
would not only be practicable, but interesting and picturesque. 

Mr. PLANcuE gives some minute and curious particulars col 
cerning the regalia, and especially those two important items 
coronation-chain and the crown. We have figures of the crows 
worn by most of the English Monarchs from Epear to the 
First CHartgs: they are of various forms, the earlier quaith 
the later very ugly. 

As an instance of the little store the Puritans set by the et 
signs of royalty, take the following valuation of the coronatin 
vestments of Epwarp the Confessor ; and the ludicrous exhibition 
of them shows the hardy minds of the “ Regicides.” v 

In an iron chest in Westminster Abbey, the Parliament Commissionett 








found— 0 
“* One crimson taffety robe, very old, valued at 0 
One robe, laced with gold lace, valued at......ssssseseerserseree 
One liver cull4 (coloured) silk robe, very old, and worth 
nothing. 5 0 
One robe of crimson taffety sarcenett, valued at ....++.+. seenes 0 
One pair of buskins, cloth of silver, and silver stockings, 2 6 
very Old, valued at cseccccccreccseresseereerons seseneonousnegnceser . : a 
One pair of shoes of cloth of gould, at ....sesserserserserserseree - 0” 


One pair of gloves, embroidered with gould, at 

The whole wardrobe of the sainted monarch estimated a 

shillings and sixpence ! ; ood 

On the 3d of June 1643, Henry Marten, afterwards the goreny rect 

had forced open the chest, and taken out the crown, sceptres, robes, + George 
ward the Confessor, and invested the Puritan poet and satiris 


: oon er ned 
Withers ; who, says Wood, (in his Ath. O.ron. vol. iii.,) ‘ being crow ards 
royally arrayed, did march about the room with a stately et, poe 


with a thousand apish and ridiculous actions, exposed those t by some 
to contempt and laughter.” They were a second time dragged. “I old ot 
soldiers of Westbourne’s company in July the same year, and finally 
destroyed in 1649, as before mentioned. 
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PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Tue approach of the Easter holydays has infused some energy 
into the actions of the booksellers. Besides the picture of the 
reat world, furnished by the Memoirs of Str William Knighton, 
Mr. BentLzy has also sent us a Narrative of a Voyage Round 
the (terraqueous) World, by Dr. RuscnenperceR, medical 
attendant to the expedition which was undertaken, with com- 
mercial objects, by command of the American Government. From 
Mr. COLBURN comes an Oriental Romance, by Mr. Quin, the 
Danube traveller, entitled Nourmahal—that “light of the 
Harem ” whose quarrel with her Sultan lover was commemorated 
by Tomy Moore in Lad/a Rookh. The Despatches and Corre- 

ence of the Marquis Wellesley, during his Mission in 
Spain, have also reached us recently. Tie current number of 
the Cabinet Cyclopzedia furnishes a volume of the Lives of Emi- 
nent British Statesmen, by a pleasing and painstaking author, 
Mr. T. P. Courtenay; who has chosen the younger Ceci and 
«Dansy'’s matchless impudence” for his themes. There is also 
another arrival, which may turn out very narrow and of little 
eneral intevest, or which may be very curious and characteristic— 
the Life of the Reverend Alexander Kitham, a follower of Wxstey, 
and one of the managers of the separation which took place in the 
society of Wesleyans some few years after the death of their 
founder. 


The Imperial Classics appears to be a series of reprints of 
gtindard works, which combine amusement with instruction. 
The specimens before us consist of the First and Second Parts of 
anew edition of Frotssart’s Chronicles. The version is, appa- 
rently, that of JoHNEs, with occasional specimens of Lord Brr- 
ners, Where the editor thinks the old version preferable. There 
ate also other illustrative notes, as well as corrections and qualifi- 
cations of the poetical chronicler. The wood-cuts are numerous, 
and effective in execution. As the majority are taken from 
illuminated manuscripts of Froissart, the engraver of course 
was limited in his destgn. 

To attempt a cheap reissue of an old chronicler, seems a bold 
speculation; but is not, perhaps, so daring as it looks. As the 
ballad-monger is the popular poet, so is the chronicler the popular 
historian—his minuteness of detail, his mode of verifying every 
thing to the untaught imagination, by describing the dress, and 
narrating the particulars and very words of the dialogue, delight the 
vulgar, simple as the process always is, and very oftenabsurd. And 
ofall chroniclers Froissarr is the most pieturesque and entertain- 
ing. In reading him we seem to be following the narrative of an 
eye-witness ; and those who may not go the whole length of Scorr’s 
panegyric, will yet admit that his narrative is sustained with won- 
derful spirit, his cizeumstances chosen with remarkable skill, his 
pictures of the age very interesting, and the whole animated by 
alifelike power. He has been called the Homer of chivalry, but 
the analogy may be challenged: he is rather the Herovorus of 
feudalism, 

“The Old Sailor,” famous for Tough Yarns, has tried his hand 
on one so long as to fill three volumes, but by no means so tough 
ashis shorter ones. Topsai/-Sheet Blocks is the title of the novel 
and the surname of the hero; and to increase the oddity, his 
Christian prefix is Ten Thousand. In other words, Ten Thousand 
Topsail-Sheet Blocks is the name bestowed by an old sailor on a 
foundling that he picks up at sea out of an open boat. The boy is 
educated, takes to the sea, and gets promoted ; and his laurels 
are gilded by the honours and wealth that fall to him by the dis- 
¢overy that he is heir to a title and estate heretofore enjoyed by a 
changeling! The narrative is a thread for stringing together de- 
scriptions of sea-fights, and scenes of the French Revolution, droll 
stories, and perilous adventures, served up with a due quantity of 
nautical slang, and jokes, The shore-going occurrences and cha- 
racters are rather below the level of circulating-library writing ; 
but the sea-stories are so well told that we cannot merely tolerate 
but relish them,—which, considering how we have been drenched 
with the spray of salt-water wit, is saying a good deal in their 


a Etchings by CruiksHANK form frontispieces to each 
ie. 


ie Shajrat Ul Atrak, or Genealogical Tree of the Turks and 
alars, translated by Colonel Mites, is rather a curious and 
ee, than a valuable addition to literature. It contains 
7 ai or pretended genealogy of the Mogul race, which produced 
Mongst its heroes Zine@is KHAN and TAMERLANE, and furnished 
Indostan, China, and Constantinople with yet existing dynasties. 
hor ar with (the Mahometan) Adam, the original authors 
ay the Bible facts with their own fables, so that their work 
a about the same relation to sober history as the Rabbinical tra- 
2 _ on Scripture ; and treating of nations and manners with 
ene ate sympathy, they have attraction only for the 
a a is “tr ny learned eye can at once separate the few grains of 
: on from the dross of falsehood. The most noticeable points 
poate . - In our examination, were, that Toorx (the pro- 
and that “ ie Turks) was a grandson of Noah and son of Japhet, 
: en 18 a sign of royalty to hide the face when asleep. 
tin ha JAR also possessed another sign of royalty—which was, 
is infancy, whenever his:nurse laid him to sleep on his 
of ta e turned round and slept on his face.” Such are the sort 
€s of an Eastern Froissarv. 


The Sixty-fifth number of the “ Family Library” contains 
nominally a Life of Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, but in 
reality a history of the Northern and Central powers of Europe 
during his reign. It is of course a compilation, but exhibiting 
signs of industry; and forms a very readable account of a dis- 
tinguished hero, and of the remarkable men who were his con- 
temporaries, as well as of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Mr. Warerton, the well-known author of ‘* Wanderings in 
South America,” has made a selection from his contributions to 
Mr. Loupon’s Magazine of Natural History; which he has pub- 
lished in a neat volume, under the title of Waterton’s Essays on 
Natural History. They treat of various subjects, in a fresh, 
racy, vigorous manner, the product of a peculiar mind dealing 
with facts which it has itself observed. The autobiography of the 
author, prefixed to the Essays, is of a similar stamp,—very odd, 
very egotistical, but very amusing; and reminding one of those 
characters whom we are always pleased to meet, though we do not 
recommend them for imitation. Let us, however, deprecate his 
anger, for he is a hasty man ; telling us himself, that a short time 
since he mauled a Professor of King’s College in a. review, for 
calling him the “ eccentric” WATERTON. 

A Geographical and Comparative List of the Birds of Europe 
and North America, by CHartes Lucien Bonapartzs, is only a 
skeleton, a mere list of names to the uninitiated; but the result 
of much labour and long time, and highly useful to the ornitho- 
logist, as presenting him at a glance, in juxtaposition, the genus 
of each continent, and the varieties of the species, with a reference 
to the authors where their description may be found. The basis 
adopted is the binominal system of Linnaus, 

Poems, for the most part Occasional, by Joun Kenyon, for- 
merly of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. The good sense and 
liveliness of Mr. Kenyon’s preface raised hopes which his book 
did not sustain. In his versification there is no want of smooth- 
ness; his diction is selected with care, and polished above prose ; 
and his thoughts are not vulgar, scarcely commonplace. But he 
wants the matter, depth of thought, and strength of expression, 
without which no poetry can please if it has not an original cast, 
and even then perhaps not for long. 


The Jncarnate One is the first part of a blank verse narrative, 
apparently designed to embrace the life of the Saviour and turn 
the Gospels intoa poem. The present volume gets as far as the 
Transfiguration ; up to which it pretty closely follows the Serip- 
tural authority ; but the sight of “* Moses and Elijah, as the repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish Church, resigning their trust and authority 
intothe hands of Christ,” is too much for the patience of Satan : he 
proposes by means of his daemons to “ possess ” all the inhabitants 
of Palestine, and impute the madness to Christ. To stop this plan, 
a legion of angels come down from heaven ; and a pitched battle 
takes place between the two supernatural hosts, which ends of 
course in the Devil's defeat, and terminates the volume, 


Brendallah, a poem, by THomas Eacies. Mr. EaGugs is 
well known to those whose lot compels them to look at the 
new poems which are put before them, as a voluminous writer of 
verse, Which he pours forth with much fluency, and, judging by 
the result, without much premeditation. His present attempt, 
Brendallah, is written in the Spenserian stanza, whose facility is 
so tempting to quick rhymers. The scene, we guess, is laid in 


the East. Of the style, a couple of stanzas will give a notion. 


«¢ A Sultan once within this palace dwelt, 
Elgentha named, and such a man was he 
Whose heart each warm and kind emotion felt ; 
From most kings’ vices he exempt was, free ; 
His greatest fault, as thou full soon wilt see, 
Was that depended he too much on those 
Who had his confidence, and would agree 
With aught which they propounded. ‘Rose 
Unto their projects wild no drawbacks, no oppose. 
‘¢ His heart was mild, susceptible, and kind, 
Save when disturbed unto a high degree ; 
His highest wish was great renown to find, 
And would inflamed and quickly heated be 
With any project rare. His Vizir, he, 
With glorious plans his vision dazzled quite; 
And there were moments when submissively 
He would have him obeyed: in such strong light 
This Vizir with him stood, he thought he aye was right.” 
These verses, followed by worse, occur at the beginning of the 
volume, which consists of two hundred and fifty pages. Shall we 
be pardoned for saying we have not read them ? 
We pass from poetry, to a higher flight than Pegasus himself 
has soared. Mronautica, or Sketches Illustrative of the Theory 
and Practice of A£rostation, contains an enlarged reprint of Mr. 
Monck Mason's journey to Germany in the monster balloon, 
with the addition of an analysis of the phcenomena of aérostation, 
and several papers historical or speculative on the practice and 
theory of ballooning. The enthusiasm and thoughtlessness of 
the writer render his lucubrations more readable than could have 
been expected. The extent of Mr. Mason’s views in consequence 
of Mr. GrEEN’s improvements may be shown in a brief quotation. 
“ In his (the aérial voyager’s) view, the Atlantic is no more than 
a simple canal; three days might sutlice to effect its passage. 
The very circumference of the globe is not beyond the scope 





of his expectations; in fifteen days and fifteen nights, transported 
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by the trade-winds, he does not despair to accomplish in his pro- 
gress the great circle of the earth itself. Who can now fix a 
limit to his career?”"—No one. Nothing can stop him but the 
laws of gravitation and respiration; and though they cannot fix 
him to the earth, they will confine him to its uémosphere, 

The Biographical Treasure, by SamuEt. MAuNDkR, is an ex- 
traordinary book, whether we look at the labour necessary to its 
production, the quantity of matter it contains, or the price at 
which it is sold. How many thousand lives are embraced in this 
thick yolume, we cannot tell; but we should guess that the me- 
dium number is hard upon ten thousand. ‘To criticize such a 
compilation, would involve as much labour as to make it: the 
lives we have looked at are well done, explicit, and informing. 
Considering the space at this author’s disposal, to say that there 
are omissions, is to say nothing; and it must be remembered that 
we have turned to men with whose lives we are most familiar. 
The question is, could more information have been packed into 
less compass? and we think hardly. In a second edition, if it be 
possible and does not involve too much labour, the year of the 
birth as well as of the death should invariably be given. 

Liber Mercatoris, or the Merchant's Manual, by Francis 
Hosrer junior, is a book about Bills of Exchange; discussing 
their character, the laws and customs to which they are subject, 
with a table of “dates, sights, and usances” of foreign bills of 
exchange, in eight different languages. As Mr. Hosier writes 
“attorney at law” after his name, his legal lore is doubtless better 
than ours, but we have a notion—very probably wrong—that it is 
not an “erroneous opinion that a bill cannot be protested before 
twelve o'clock at night.” Did not Lord ELLENBoROUGH, on some 
occasion, lay down the dictum pretty broadly, that the natural 
day was not to terminate because bankers choose to “shut up 
shop at six o’clock ?” 





FINE ARTS. 

OPENING OF THE “ NATIONAL GALLERY.” 
Tuar portion of the Tunbridge toy in Trafalgar Square appropriated 
to the national pictures, was opened to the public on Monday. The 
suite of rooms corresponds with that allotted to the Academy exhibi- 
tion; consisting of two closets on either hand of the passage, and three 
good-sized apartments beyond. Such is the English National Gallery, 
for which the country has paid about 80,0002. But we have overlooked 
the entrance-ball and vestibule, that occupy nearly half as much space 
as the gallery they lead to: indeed, the sticks and umbrellas are much 
better accommodated than the pictures and the public. 

The best that can be said of this paltry place is, that there is plenty 
of light; though it requires better management. There is only one 
picture that is not seen to advantage; but this is no other than the 
*« Raising of Lazarus,” by SEBASTIAN DEL Promo, the grandest of all: 
the reason being, that the room is not lofty enough for it to be placed 
at a due elevation, so that it may receive the light properly, and be 
viewed from the true point of sight. 

As regards space, there is enough to contain the present small and 
medley collection, with blanks for fifteen pictures bequeathed by the late 
Lord Farnzorovcu: nay, even a few more might be crammed in some- 
how. But as toarrangement, the necessity for classing the works of the 
several schools does not seem to have entered the wise head of the 
architect who planned the building. The consequence is, a heterogene- 
ous admixture of styles and sizes—Italian, Flemish, and English, jum- 
bled together: we have a “ Beggar-boy” of Muritto cheek by jowl 
with a “ Christ in the Garden,” of Coreccio; both being put out of 
countenance bya trio of fashionable women, by Sir Josnua REYNOLDs, 
giving themselves airs in the character of “‘ the Graces.” An attempt 
at something like order has been made in placing the more prominent 
Pictures; but many exquisite little works are thrust into corners to 
make way for great flaring daubs that attract the gaze of the vulgar, 
and divert their attention from some of the choicest gems of the col- 
lection. 

The richest array is in the great room—the last that is entered: it 
contains the Trirtans, the CLaupes, the Corecctos, and the Carac- 
cis; the Lazarus and others by SEBASTIAN DEL Piomno; the fine Mu- 
RILLO; the Christ of Leonarpo pa Vinct; RaFraELLe’s portrait 
of Pope Julius; and two large landscapes by Gaspar Pousstn—in 
short the cream of the collection. In the next room are the RusenseEs 
—a gorgeous display ; the Vanpykes, REMBRANDTs, and Poussins. 
The other rooms are more miscellaneous. The two cupboards pre- 
sent a striking contrast: that on the left contains, besides West's 
teaboard paintings, a weak allegorical piece by ANGELICA KaurrMan, 
and other recent additions ; consisting of LAWRENCE's whole-length por- 
traits of Kemble as Hamlet and the President West, and ReyYNo.ps’s 
of Lord Ligonier on horseback, presented by W1Lt1aM the Fourth ; and 
some worthless trash such as a picture-broker in Wardour Street would 
turn up bis nose at. This room—much tothe credit of the public taste 
——is commonly empty: but the opposite one, containing Hocartn’s 
* Marriage-a-la-mode,” Witk1e’s inimitable “ Blind Fiddler” and 
“ Village Festival,” some landscapes by GAtnszornouGu and WILson, 
and one by ConsrasLs, is always crowded. 

The only valuable acquisitions are the two Guinos, also the gift of 
WictiamM the Fourth—< Perseus and Andromeda,” and ‘ Venus 
Attired by the Graces.” The graceful air of languishment that is the 
charm of Guipo's women, and redeems the insipidity and affectation 
of his style, is conspicuous in the Andromeda: this picture is more 
carefully finished, more chaste in colour, and of a warmer tone than 
the other: indeed, the Venus is too cold, and is crudely and feebly 
painted in parts. The “ Three Graces,” by RryNowps, already men- 
tioned, is a very fine portrait-picture; but, like the staring whole- 
lengths in the lumber-closet, only valuable as an example of the 
painter’s manner. Pictures of this class are very well calculated to 
swell the pageant of the English school, where the humblest specimen 
becomes of use in piecing out the series; but set amongst the élite 
of all the schools, they do but injure the reputation of the painters. 





—___ 

A large picture by Nicnotas Poussin, “ Phineas and his Followers 
Turned to Stone at Sight of Gorgon,” is the most glaring instance we 
ever saw of the faults of the master and of the badness of his Colours ag 
well as of his colouring: the imitation of the petrified and petrifyin 
people, too, increases the discordant confusion. The reds and bluce 
are in full strength, and the other colours have faded; so that it re. 
sembles a painted window patched with common glass. Still, there 
are redeeming points in the composition, that give it value. Foye 
delightful little Warrreaus, “ The Four Ages” (Nos. 101 to 104), 
are the only acceptable portions of a bequest by a Colonel Oxtygy. 
who appears to have been duped by the dealers to a considerable exten: 
A portrait of Izaak Walton, by Housman, and one of “ Gentle. 
man Smith,” the comedian, by Horrner, take up little room, and pos. 
sess some interest as resemblances, though their worth as paintings ig 
trifling. If, however, donations such as these are to be received, the 
Gallery might be soon filled though it should cover the space in frong 
and the barrack-yard in the rear. It would be cheap celebrity to giye 
a portrait of some bygone worthy for the honour of figuring ong 
golden tablet as a patron of the National Gallery like the “ benefa, 
tors” to churches and hospitals. But while such performances ag q 
Moonlight, by Perner, and a Landscape, by Sir GrorcE Bravwoyr, 
find places, with what decency can the most commonplace pictures be 
declined? The homely proverb, “never look a gift horse in the 
mouth,” does not hold good in this case; for the taste of the nation js 
involved. As it is, the National Gallery will be the laughingstock of 
foreigners, not only for its trumpery outside and petty dimeusions, but 
also on account of the rubbish that is admitted. We may justly be 
accused of not duly appreciating the really fine pictures, when we prize 
such poor stuff. 

What with the meanness of the building, the motley and ill-assoried 
collection, and the shabby lining of the walls—strips of board licked 
over with paint of a dull green hue—the place altogether has more the 
look of an auction sale-room than a national picture-gallery. The 
proper ground for showing pictures to advantage is red: deep crimson 
hangings would harmonize and enrich the ensemble; but here the cold 
neutral tint and bare ribs at the back are positively annoying to the eye 
and injurious to the effect. Where will you find a picture-room in any 
private house, the owner of which has any claim to taste, with 
dingy walls, as here, or salmon-coloured, like the Dulwich Gallery? 

The pictures have all been cleaned and varnished afresh ; but they baye 
happily escaped the injury we apprehended, and are come out unscathed 
from the perilous ordeal. The process was evidently needful, and it 
seems to have been judiciously and carefully performed. The ‘Water. 
ing Place” by Gartnsporoucu, the large landscape by Gaspar 
Pousstn, and the ‘ Brazen Serpent ” by Rusens—one of the recent 
acquisitions—in particular, are wonderfully improved: they are quite 
different pictures now that the dirt is washed off. The colouring of 
this Ruzens is fine, but the treatment of the subject is in the grossest 
style of the painter. We did not perceive any deteriorating effects of 
the cleaning; for we attribute the comparative rawness of some 
pictures to the great glare of light, added to the loss of the old cover. 
ing of oil and dirt: we fancied, however, the golden haze that véiled 
the distance in the Cuyr had vanished. 

“ But where are the Cartoons?” asks the reader, in a tone of sut. 
prise: and this question will be put by every one who knows them to 
be a precious jewel in the crown of England. To leave them out, is 
indeed omitting the part of Hamlet in the play. Why, if we possessed 
no other pictures whatever, these alone are worthy of a building ts 
themselves. It is inconceivable, that a country with any pretensions 
to taste, and priding itself on the possession of such inestimable trea- 
sures of art, should exclude from its “ National Gallery ” the most sub- 
lime conceptions that were ever delineated by the hand of genius. It 
will hardly be credited, but the principal reason assigned for their not 
being placed here is, that — the Gallery is too small! Mr. WILkINs, 
however, says there is room for them; and that he “always contem- 
plated their being placed in the hall,’—which,is at present tenanted only 
by a huge marble salt-cellar, that might as well be stuck up outside 
along with the mustard-pot and pepper-boxes. If there were not light 
enough to show the Cartoons, they would have the full benefit of the 
dust that blows in at the door; and, as they are already saturated with 
the moisture from the fountain that plays under the open windows of 
the gallery at Hampton Court, the smoke and dust would stick. The 
possibility of injury is a more plausible and rational objection to theit 
being brought to town: but they are at present in danger from damp, 
and the risk of fire is superadded. _ It is not likely, however, that with 
ordinary care, they would suffer from the smoke and fog of London, 
more than oil-paintings. At any rate, they might be protected by glass: 
a few plates, such as every haberdasher can afford to show off his silks 
and ribbons, might surely be bestowed to screen them from dirt ie 
damp. For the purposes of study to the artist, for the gratification 6 
the amateur, and for the instruction of the multitude, these immott 
pictures are the most valuable in the world. 

What a contrast does our so-called ‘ National Gal , 
of five rooms and a hundred and fifty pictures, present to the Louvre, 
where about fourteen hundred pictures are arranged in a gallery almost 
as many feet in length. The mere sensation of the coup dail as ing 
walk up this magnificent vista, formed by the most splendid trop _ 
of painting, is worth the journey to Paris. Mr. WILKINS, ve 
sneers at this: so he has given us his beau idéal of a picture-ga oy 
In one respect, certainly, his low rooms are better for viewing eS 
tures—-they are lighted from the roof; which is the case with only oo 
saloon of the Louvre. But the Louvre is an old palace appropae 
to the uses of a picture-gallery: had the French built one for the tte 
pose, they would have followed some such plan as that adopted : 
Pinacotheca at Munich. There a corridor runs the whole lengt ‘o 
the building, from which doors open into the suites of apartment 
propriated to the several schools: each school having one oF these 
large saloons for the great works, and two or three small cannes — 
being as spacious as the largest of WitkiNs’s, and twice the Neb The 
for the cabinet pictures; the whole being lighted from the pa he 
pictures in the Louvre are, of course, arranged by schools; sot hy 
works of each class of painters make their impression 1n the wee 
well as in detail: but it is a disadvantage having to run the er aliad 
of the French battle-pieces and Dutch kitchens to get to the 
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ivinities ; though it is worth draining the cup to come to the exqui- 
ite drop at the bottom—the Rarra£.ies and Da VIncIs. 7 

s To return to our lumber-rooms, and dismiss the disagreeable subject. 
A more disgraceful job never was perpetrated—disgraceful alike to the 
architect who planned and the Government who sanctioned it, and 
discreditable to the country which has paid for and must put up with the 
eyesore. SO much for John Bull's first step in connoisseurship, taken 
srile yet in the leading-strings of his nursing-mother the Royal 


Academy. - 
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THE ARMY. 


= 
Warorricr, APRIL 13.—1st Regt. of Life Guards—F. Greville, Gent, to be Cornet 
and Sub Lient. by purchase, vice the Earl of the Clonmel], who retires. 12th Regt. of 

Light Drats.—Assist. Surg. T. Hunter, M.D. from the 45th Regt. of Foot, to be Ass 
boa vice Greatrex, appointed to the Coldstream Foot Guards. 14th Light Drags.— 
" p. Leary to be Capt., without purchase, vice Royds, deceased. Ist or Grenadier 











cond Foot Guards—G. E. Blenkins, Gent., to be Assist-Surg. 7th Foot—Capt. 
W. Campbell, from the 62d Foot, to be Capt., vice Lord H. F. Chichester, who retires 


upon the half-pay of the 9th Foot. 39th Foot—Surg. F. Sievewright, M.D., from the 
45th Foot, to be Surg , vice Hamilton, who exchanges. 45th Foot—Surg. A. Hamilton, 
from the 39th Foot, to be Surg., vice Sievewright, who exchanges. 46th Foot—Lieut.- 
Gen, Sir J. Keane, K.C.B., from the 68th Foot, to be Col., vice Gen, Wynyard. deceased, 
4h Foot—Capt. G. J. Burslem, from the 94th Foot, to be Capt., vice Bell, who ex- 
changes. 55th Foot—Licut. J. O. Cuffe, from the half-pay of the 45th Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Walker, appointed to the 88th Foot. 62d Foot—Capt. 0, W. Gray, from 
the halfpay of the 9th Foot, to be Capt., vice Campbell, appointed to the 7th Foot, 
68th Foot—Major Gen. Sir W. Johnston, K.C.B. to be Col., vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. 
Keane, appointed to the 46th Foot. _ 88th Foot—Lieut. J, Walker, from the 55th Foot, 
to be Lieut., vice Woodgate, who retires upon the half-pay of the 45th Foot. 94th Foot 
—Capt. W. Bell, from the 48th Foot, to be Capt., vice Burslem, who exchanges. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, April 10. 
PARTNEREHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Crossley and Co. Holborn Bridge, cheesemongers—Green and Co. Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, tailors—King and Woollacott, Pilton, Devonshire, iron-merchants—Rogers 


BANKRUPTS, 

Aswron, THomas, Stockport, cotton-spinuer, to surrender April 96, May 25: solid- 
tor, Mr. Coppock, Cleveland Row, St. Jumes’s. 

Battzy, Cuaruzs, and Porter Wittr4m Horatio, Garliek Hill, wholesale-drug- 

ists, April 18, May 25: solicitors, Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, Mansionhouse 

laee ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 

Barwerr, oun junior, Birmingham, builder, April 19, May 25: solicitor, Mre 
Chaplin, Gray’s Inn. 

e ees Jauzs, West Bromwich, draper, April 20, May 25: solicitor, Mr. Chaplin, 
ray’s Inn. 

Davison, Curupert, Sunderland, cabinet-maker, April 27, May 25: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hopwood and Foster, Chancery Lane. 

Frost, Jonn, Grafton Street, Soho, goldsmith, April 24, May 25: solicitors, Messrs. 
Robinson and Co. Charterhouse Square ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Prac, Witttam, Leamington Priors, builder, April 30, May 25: solicitors, Messrs. 
Newton and Ensor, Gray’s Inn. 

Taisen, Ropert Stracey, Woreester, wine-merchant, April 19, May 25: solicitor, 
Mr. Dingwall, New Bank Buildings. 

DIVIDEND3. 

May 4, Alderson, Great Marlborough Street, pewterer—May 4, Martin, Newgate 
Street, wine-merchant—May 4, Buughey, Blackfriars, tea-dealer—May 7, Rout, 
Southamp Buildings, tailor—May 7, Matthews, Lad Lane, silkman—April 24, 
Oram, Blackman Street, chemist—May 4, Cawley, Bridport, upholder—May 5, Charle- 
ton and Reddell, Berners Street, Commercial Road East, white lead-manufacturers— 
May 5, Sandford, Shrewsbury, stationer—May 5, Bennett, Crutchedfriars, merchant— 
May 5, Shotton, Lamb’s Conduit Street, job-master—May 8, Harrison, Portsmouth, 
printer—May 2, Mackenzie, Finch Lane, bill-broker~May 2, Shears, Friday Street, 
silk-warehouseman—Hay 8, Rayson, Romford, iunkeeper—May 4, Fullwood, Hackney 
Road, manufacturing-chemist— May 16, Lovgdon, Cheltenham, stonemason—May 14, 
Stone, Oxford. surgeon—June 18, Everett, Burwell, Cambridgeshire, grocer—May 11, 
Stevens, Wolverhampton, grocer— May 8, Hayward, Stroud; common-brewer—May 4, 
Higgins, Gloucester, watchmaker—May 9, Wood, Manchester. boiler-maker. 

CERTIFICATES, ) 
To be pon saps unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before May 4. 

Appleyard, Leeds, corn-merchant— Perkins, Manehester, small-ware-manufacturer— 
Parsons, Wigmore Street, hosier—Martiu, Salisbury, hosier—Theobald, Norwich, 
bombazine-manufacturer —Joy, Paternoster Row, bookseller—Calvert, Pall Mall. 
bowyer-fletcher. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Kinnevr, Groroz and THomas, Dumfermline, mill-spinners, April 17, May 1. 

Wa xer, Toomas Couuizr, Edinburgh, com agent, April 20, May 7. 














jor and James, Bristo), surgeons—Carr and Fell, Ambleside, West land, sur- 
ns—Nicholls and Burroughes, Billingborough, Lincolnshire, spirit-merchants— 
rowley and Co. Sheffield, manufacturers of surgical instruaments—W. and W. Nash, 

Lambeth, chair-makers—Varnell and Payne, Argyll Place, estate agente—Wetherell 

and Milner, Osmotherley, Yorkshire, bleachers—Leese and Co. Ainsworth, eotton- 

spinners— Allen and Watkins, Bristol, hosiers—Huut and Brown, Oxford Street, 
livendrapers — Wood and Co. Sowerby, woollen-manufacturers —Whitley and Co. 

Warrington, ironfounders ; as far as regards W. Whitley— Bridger and Davis, Ayles- 

bury, ironfounders—Holt and Stockwell, Berwick Street, jewellers—Gregory and Son, 

Frome Selwovd, card-makers—Stewart and Co. Liverpool—J. and J. Richardson, 

Tunbridge Wells, builders —Tressider and White, Falmouth, attornies—Parsons and 

Parry, Newington Butts, surgeons—Taylor and Evans, Commercial Chambers, 

Mincing Lane, sugar-brokers—Lukis and Roden junior, Kidderminster, apotheearies— 

A. aud H, H. Fraser, Flamisteadbury, Hertfordshire, farmers—Laidman and Co. 

Liverpool, wine-merchants—Beardsall and Baker, York, fishmongers—M. and J.D. 

Stevens, Twowaters Mills, Hertfordshire, paper-makers—Bushby and Bourn, Black- 

burn, curriers—Summerfield and. Burrick, Kingston-upon-Hull, rod-merchants— Boycot 

and Lucas, mercers—Wilks and Co. Manchester Street, wine-merchants— Heginbot- 
tom and Co. Burslem, linendrap2rs—Goodman and Co Theobald’s Road, victuallers— 

Bradford Newspaper Company. - INSOLVENTS. 

Hawrunorn, Joun, Birmivg! brassfounder, April 9. 

Toony, Wititam, St. James’s Buildings, Clerkenwell, carpenter, April 10, 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
Ricuarpsow, Mary, Chelmsford, innkeeper, from April 13 to April 30. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
~ Navitts, Ggorax, East Bergholt, Suffolk, blacksmith. 
BANKRUPTS, 

Barnett, Joun, Birmingham, builder, to surrender April 24, May 22: solicitors, 
Mr. Chaplin, Gray’s Inn Square; and Messrs. Richards and Motteram, Birmingham. 

Bran.ey, Joun Rose, Sheffield, horn-merchant, May 4, 22: solicitors, Mr. Wilson, 
Soathampton Street, Bloomsbury ; and Messrs. Wilson and Younge, Sheffield. 

* Evans, Coaries Jonn, Woolhampton, Berkshire, innkeeper, April 25, May 22: so- 

licitors, Mr. Clark, Reading ; and Mr. Holmes, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 

Hoonsriz.p, Witt1am Henry, Preston, draper, April 13, May 22: solicitor, Mr. 
Parker, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Rezp, Ricuarp, Dawlish, Devonshire, miller, April 19, May 22: solicitors, Messrs. 
Clowes and Wedlake, Temple; and Mr. Laidman, Exeter. 

Ruruerrorp, Jesse, Wingerworth, Derby, stone-quarrier, April 18, May 22: soli- 
citors, Mr. Spence, Alfred Place, Bedford Square; and Messrs. Lucas and Cutts, Ches- 
terfield, Derbyshire. 

StgpHEenson, WiiL1aM, Stokesley, Yorkshire, linen-manufacturer, April 25, May 22 : 
Solicitors, Garbutt and Co. York; and Mr. Blacket, Tokenhouse Yard, Lothbury. 

Warp, Davip, Manchester, iron-merchaut, April 25, May 22: solicitors, Messrs. 
Johnson and Co. Temple ; and Mr. Kershaw, Manchester. 

Warts, Georce, Nottingham, Ixce-dealer, April 19, May 22: solicitors, Messrs. 
Jones and Co. John Street, Bedford Row; and Mr. Browne, Nottingham. 

% Youno, Jonny, Brighton, silk-mercer, April 26, May 22: solicitors, Messrs. Cooper, 
Brighton ; and Mr. Hore, Serle Street, Liucoln’s Inn Fie‘ds. 
DIVIDEN Ds, 

May 2, Davis, Birmingham, licensed-victualler—May 4, Warwick and Clagett, Bili- 
ter Square, merchants— May |, Stables, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, mercer— 
May I, Underwood, Fleet Street, bookseller--May 1, Ebers, Old Bond Street, Look- 
seller—May 4, Holloway, Bracknell, Berkshire, grocer—May 4, Partridge, Bank of 
England, stock-hroker—May 3, March, Austinfriars, merchant—May 3, Stone, Lane 
End, Staffordshire, draper—May 3, Hindley, Gray’s Inn Lave, cheesemonger—May 3, 

ate, Regent Street, silversmith—May 1], Martin and Ware, Great Tower Street, whole- 
sale-cheesemongers—May 1, Marks and Charrington, Commercial-sale-rooms, Mark 
Lane, malt-factors—May 2, Kilbe and Ludyatt, Gravesend, licensed-victuallers—May 
2, Nettleton, George Street, Hanover Square, tailor—May 1, Lewis and Dutton, Woot- 
ton-under-Edge, Glocestershire, clothiers— May 1, Starkey, Little Pulteney Street, 
brewers — May 2, Clarke, Bank of England, stock-broker — May 2, Stear, Oxford 
Street, hosier—May 9, Brandstrom and Thompson, Kingston-upon-Hull, issi 
merchants—May 8, Sylvester, Birmingham, florentine-button-maker— May 3, Ellam, 
Ashbourne, Derbyshire, tobacco-manufaeturer—May 8, Brunsdon, Cirencester, iron- 
monger—May 9, Cockcroft and Whitaker, Southowram, Yorkshire, stone-merchants— 

ay 2, Croft junior, Manchester, wholesale-hosier—May 2, Eadson and Kilvert, Man- 
chester, fustian-manufacturers. CERTIFICATES, 

: To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before May 1. 

Noades, Leeds, tailor—Clough, Leeds, timber-merchant—Fisher junior, Stroud, Glo- 
cestershire, woollendraper—W. and W, Trepess, Warwick, builders — E}lam, Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire, tobacco-manufacturer—Mease, Stokesley, Yorkshire, flax-spinner—James, 
Southampton Street, Strand, woollendraper— Marsden, Manchester—corn-dealer— Hill, 
Leicester, worsted-spinner— Baker, Southampton, timber-merchant—Pears, Coventry, 
silkman, SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 

Nicuout, Jams, Leith, coal-merchant, April 13, 28. 


Friday, April 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Dawe and Body, Callington, linendrapers-- Williams and Smith, Hexham, Northum- 
tiand, woollencrapers—Crawcour and De Lara, Mount Street, Whitechapel Koad, 
Stationers—J. and J. Radford, Tiverton, upholsterers—Wilford and Son, Gracechurch 
treet, boot manufacturers—Bye and Cleaver, Sittingbourne, cement-manufacturers— 
Alison and Fairfield, Liverpool, corn-merchants—Yapp aud Draper, Hereford, che- 
+ ioe and H, Turvill, West Worldham, Hampshire, butchers— Upton and Co. Bat- 
ersea, engineers ; as far as regards Steer—Sewill and Davis, Liverpool, watchmakers 
a and S. Darby, Cookham, Berkshire, brewers—Alger and Co. Saddleworth, York- 
Te Yo en manufacturers —Vizetelly and Co. Fleet Street, printers; as far as re- 
Bards Vizetelly—Towler and Son, Norwich, hosiers, 
Brex ’ ; INSOLVENT, : 
Ett, Joun Ostuire, Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, merchurt, A) ril Ll. 
| Wratr, Jo: + pe yy q BANKRUPTOY ENLARGED. . 
T, Joun, West Smithfield, machinist, from April 12 to April 26, 
| Migs, R ; _ BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 
§, RICHARD Jupp, Warmivgton, Warwickshire, corn-dealer. 


jun 











_ PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Priees.) 














Saturday; Monday; Tuesday|/Pednes.| Thurs. | Frid ty. 
3 per Cent.Consols.......)§ 93% 93¢ 934 938 934 
DittoforAccount........+- 933 934 93¢ 93% 934 
3 per Cent. Reduced .,..../92¢ ex d 92% 923 923 924 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced ....|/100;exd] 100¢ 100¢ 100¢ 100¢ = 
New 3¢ per Cents.........| Olé 101% 1014 10l¢ 101% S 
Long Annuities..... -- [15 ex d 15 15k 15 15 3 
Bank Stock,8 perCt.......|205$exd}| 2054 206 2054 206 a 
India Stock,104 p Ct...... —— ao shut os 2684 q 
Exchequer Bills,2}d.p.diem| 66 pm, 64 7 69 67 
India Bonuds,4 per Cent,..) —— 70 pm. 72 7% 7 























FOREIGN FUNDS, 
(Last Oficial Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 

























Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct. 87 | Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct. —— 
AURA cicccevecesee 5 — 107% | Ditto, (Ditto).....6 — | gh 
Belgian.....00.. oe 5 — 1034 | Mississippi (New).....6 -- 95 
Brazilian....e.ese000. 5 — 7 | Neapolitan of 1824 ....5 — — 
Buenos Ayres.........6 — —— | New York(payble.1845) 5 — 99% 
Chilian ..... sereeeone G = — | Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — a 
Colombian of 1824 -6 — 74 | Ohio.. seCcedsenees on 100 
Danish....cccccosceee 3 — 74 | Pennsylvania(payi858)5 — 93 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 54h /|/Peruviau.....cceeeeee 6 — —s 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 100% | Portuguese ........5..3 — 20% 
French. .ecccocccceses 3 — | Slt. Oc. Ditto, .....6.. cosceen SS — 70 
Ditto....c.-cccccccees 5 — |107f 750 'Ditto New ...ceeeeeee 5 — 304 
Greek of 1825... 5 — — |\Prussian,........ ee =- —— 
Louisiana... 5 — 964 | Russianof1822....... - lllé 
Mexican...ccccseseees 5 — — Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — —- 
DittO .crceccccccseees 6 — 23 Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 20% 
SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines ........+ 3% ||\Commercial Docks............| —<— 
BOIANOE cvccccvcces evctecesae 474 ||East Tudia.......000. weneeeoat> eae 
Brazilian Imperial ........+..+ 22¢ |\London....... weseccedecnsnad Tt 
po Perr errr ee 15 St. Katherine ..,.. 994 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 15 = || West India. ......c.ccccoveeee | 10l¢ 
United Mexican ......scccsocs —- /||Hibernian Joint Stock Bank...| —— 
Australian Agricultural ........ 44 |, London Westminster Bank .... 21 
| National Provincial Bank..... 34 


Canada Company ...++.+.+0++ Ses 
General Steam Navigation 22/.4s.\6d ex d ||Provincial Bank of Ireland ,... 42 





GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, APRIL ¢. 
Se s 





8 8. . ° ° % Se 

Wheat,Red New 46to 56 Rye, New...... BU... 38 Oats, Feed. Qu .. 28 
FAG ct nccvies 8.. 61 Barley, Stained 26... 32 Fine... 22 .. 23 
White, New,. 52.. 58 Malting...... 33... 35 Poland... 21... 2 
Fine ....e000- 58... 60 | Malt, Ordinary, 50... 56 Fine... 24 ..25 
Superfine... 63 .. 65|Fine........000 58 .. 60 Potato... 96 .. 7 
q ecseccces O oe 0 | Pean.Hog.. -30..32 Fine... 28... 20 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 








NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD®*, 

» 29.10d, to ds. 2d to 8s Bd, 3s. .to s. Od. to 48 44 
oo SS @ we @. 3 oa €GrO wu @ 6 
a’ & Os e ¢ 4 4 wo 5&5 4 w O @ 
ce & - & 4 4 8 ce S$ © wo & SB 
«o« £6 Ze 0 @ wo O 


ce OC @ ceccesee 7 
* To sink the offal per 8lb. 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL 













































Hay, Good. .cecisercevess 953.10 1005. .... 808 to 100s, ..... 96s.to 105s. ..... 88s tolOOs 
Inferior,... © 80 oe 99 wecee D8 ce DO ceove @.w @ ecee 88 oe 9 
OW neeee © DO oe @ eecce 8 co OD vevce O so OG  sevve 0. @ 
Clover. .ccccces woe 100 oe V1O greener BO 2. 110 cence $90 oo VID coven 108 ., 120 
Straw, Wheat c.ccscerees 40 co 4B cece BE .e 446 eenee 49 .e 46 secce 40 « 4 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of Englandand Wales | Iron, in Bars 02.0d... 0 0 @ 
Wheat 56s 47. | Rye «- 30s, 4d. | Tin, in Bars 40.. 414 6 
Quicksilver #66.. 00080 
Copper, Cak 00..000 
Lead, Pig .. $@.¢@6 
: BULLION, 
Pens....cecocee fh 8 Gold, Portugal,in Com...... per oz.0l,08, d, 
- sees Foreign, in Bars seeceeeeeeeee 3 17 ® 
FLOUR. .... New Doubloons ...... o 
Town-made,...+++ Manesnene per sack 50s.to 55s.) Silver,in Bars, Standard > © 4h 
Seconds... ‘ écve ME en cose MGw MeRRES .cccccccceecesccs o 4 @ 
Essex and Suffolk, on boa - 48 ee il aaa ra 
i Stock é COALS. 
ee eee ara pe = Wall’s End. Best ...... por ton 231, to24s Ol, 
BREAD.... 7d.to9d.thedlb. Loaf fo laavior ie oc See 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 16.04 perdoz Se 
+ caae SUGAK. 
HOPS. Muscovado...seseceess perewl. 339 34,to 0 
Kent Pockets, ewe, BLNOE. 06 Al, OF.) Molasses. csseecerceseeees eeeceeee 305 .. 36 
Choice Ditte.. 444.5 @ 
Sussex Pocke -3 10 
Superfine Ditto, | eee percun 87l, Oe 
pi sevese Refined wieccés | ae 
W-Ced Oi) .ce.ceseescecerececesseccens 27 «0 
Scotch Reds ....percwt.4l. 0s.0d, to Ol, 0s, Od, | Linseed OilCake atthe Mill,,..per1000 12 12 
Middlingeececerssesseeee 000. 000 Rape Cake@....ocees eoreeceeeoperton § 10 
Ware. sceccocccetecsesses 0 0 DO oe 0 OO Raw Fat, pet Stone..sovseseeesdte 14d 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

On Monday, MACBETH. After which, SINDBAD 
THE SAILOR. 

On Tuesday, THE LADY OF LYONS, 

On Wednesday, THE TWO FOSCARI. 

On Thursday, CORIOLANUS. 

On Friday, AMILIE. 

On Saturday, THE HYPOCRITE. 
LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 

Boxes 5s.; Seeond Price 2s.6d. Pit 2s.6¢.; Seeond 
Priee ls. 6d. 3 


And HIGH 


Lower Gallery 1s.6d.; Second Priee ls. 
Upper Gallery ls.; Second Price 6d. 


. eer THEATRE ROYAL. 





Power Returned—Three New Pieces, 
On Easter Monday, and during the Week, 
THE GROVES OF BLARNEY, 
After which THE GUIDE OF THE TYROL. 
To conclude with THE BOY AND THE BANDITS. 
The Box-office will be Open daily from 10 till 5. 
Places and Private Boxes may be had of Mr. Calvert, 
and of Mr. Sams, Royal Library, Pall Mall. 


HE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall 
East, WILL OPEN on MONDAY, the 30th instant, 
Open each Day from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, One 
Shilling ; Catalogue, Sixpence. R. Hits, Secretary. 


UST OPENED.—DIORAMA, 
REGENT’S PARK.—NEW EXHIBITION, re- 
presenting TIVOLI, with a view of the Cascades and 
the Interior of the BASILICA of ST. PAUL, before and 
after its destruction by fire. Both pictures are painted 
by Le Chevalier Bovron. Open from 10 till 5 o'clock. 


AWRENCE GALLERY. — Messrs. 
WOODBURN very respectfully announce that an 
Exhibition of DRAWINGS by RUBENS and VAN- 
DYKE is Open Daily until the 30th Aprit, several of 
these drawings have not been exhibited before. A price 
is affixed to each Drawing. Admittance One Shilling. 
Specimens of a work in progress from Raffuelle, dedi- 
cated to her Majesty, will be open for inspection and sub- 
scription —112, St. Martin’s Lane. 
OW EXHIBITING AT EXETER 
HALL, the Magnificent Paintings “ The Temp- 
tation of Adam and Eve” and “ The Expulsion from 
Paradise,” painted by Dubufe. Size of each Picture, 
10 feet 6 by 12 feet 6. These sublime works of art, 
painted for Charles the Tenth, have recently returned 
from the United States, where they were exhibited to up- 
wards of three hundred thousand persons. Perfectly 
chaste and pure in feeling, they unite beauty of expres- 
sion and poetic powers to the charm of truth, such as 
cannot fail to make a lasting impression on the mind of 
every beholder. Admission, ls, Doors open from 9 a.m. 
till 9 p.m.; and brilliantly illuminated in the evening. 











noo is hereby given, that the Co- 
partnership lately subsisting between James 
Henry Vizere.ty, Ropert Epwarp Branston, and 
GrorGe Wuairenead, of 76, Fleet Street, in the City of 
London, Printers, Publishers, and Engravers, under the 
style or firm of VizereLLy, Branston, and Company, 
having been determined and dissolved, so far as regarded 
the said James Henry Vizetelly, by his decease, which 
took place on or about the Sixth day of February now 
last past, has this day been dissolved, so far as regards 
the said Robert Edward Branston and George Whitehead 
as such surviving partners, by mutual consent, and that 
the said business will hereafter be carried on in all its 
branches upon the same premises, under the firm of 
“WHITEHEAD and COMPANY ;” andall parties in- 
debted to the late firm are requested to pay the amount 
of their debts tothe receipt of the said George Whitehead, 
and iv no other manner, and to whom all persons having 
any demand on the late partnership are requested to send 
particulars of their claims. Dated this Twenty-second 
day of March, One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty- 

eight. Rosertr E. Branston, 

Witness, George WHITEHEAD, 
D. E. Cotomarne, Solicitor, 
Carlton Chambers, Kegent Street. 
EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
3 WILLIAM IV, THE 
CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

No, 34, BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON. EsrastisuEp 1823. 
Directors. 

The Right Hon. T. Frankianp Lewis, Chairman. 
H, F. Srepaenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 

L, B. Allen, Esq. William Grant, Esq. 

S. N. Barber, Esq. John Knowles, Esq. F.R.S, 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. John Mendham, Esq. 
Robert Davies, Esq. Thomas Meux, Esq 

Adam Gordon, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 








AvpiTors. 
Henry Barnett, Esq. Edward Knowles, Esq. 
H. M. Boodle, Esq. Charles Morris, Esq. 


Physician—J. A. Paris, M.D. F.R.S. 27, Dover Street. 
Surgeon—B. Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 12, Bruton Street, 
Solicitor—H. Young, Esq. 12, Essex Street, Strand. 
Actuary—J. J. Downes, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
The following are among the advantages of this Society— 
lst. The security of an ample assurance fund, besides 
the subscribed capital of £200,000, 

Qdly. For young and middle aged lives the Lowest 
Rares oF Premiums that entitle the assured to Parti- 
CIPATE IN THE PROFITS. 

3dly. Three fourths of the profits divided every five 
years among those who have been assured full four years 
on the equal scale of premiums. The bonus declared in 
1833 averaged 16/. per cent. on the premiums then paid. 

4thly. Policies granted without any charge to the as- 
sured beyond the stamp duty. 

5thly. An option given to Assurers on the increasing 
scale of rates after the lapse of any number of years to 
the future increasing premium by an equivalent 





Mr. Cartyvte will deliver a Course of TWELVE 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of LITERATURE, or 
the succesive periods of European Culture ; to commence 
on Monpay, 30th Aprit, at 3 o'clock precisely, at the 
Lecture-room, 17, Edward Street, Portman Square. To 
be continued every Monday and Friday. Subscription 
to the course, Two Guineas. Syllabus and Tickets to be 
obtained at Messrs. Saunpers and Oriey’s, Conduit 
Street, Hunover Square; and at the Lecture-room, 

RIVATE TUTOR. A Married 

Clergyman, for some years Tutor to a Nobleman, 
and subsequently receiving Six Pupils into his House, a 
moderate distauce from London, would be glad to fill a 
Vacancy with a Gentleman’s Son, whose Education or 
Health may require more than common attention. Letters 
directed for the Reverend J.C. C. Post Office, Hampton 
Court, Middlesex, will be forwarded to him, 


EDUCED FARES BY STEAM TO 
DUNDEE.—The Magnificent Steam Ships LON 
DON,OUNDEE, andPERTH, will Sail from Hore’s 
Steam: Wharf, 272,Wapping,as under: 
The LONDON, Capt, Ewine, Wednesday, 18th April, 
—7 Morning. 
The DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, 25th April, 
- 11 Morning. 

Berths secured, and information obtained, at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; or at 
the Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping. 

EvizaBetH Hore, Agent. 

A NEW PENHOLDER. 

MORDAN and Co.'s SELF-AD- 
e JUSTING PENHOLDER is the most mode- 
rate in price, as well as the most simple and complete, 
as it accommodates itself to every description of pen. 
Also a very neat, cheap, and secure Travelling or Desk 

Ink Glass, with rotary top, in Bronze or White Metal. 

Beth these article are in great demand and highly ap- 
proved of by the first Establishments in London, 

Manufactory, 22, Castle Street, Finsbury. 


ISHOPSGATE PLATE GLASS 
WAREHOUSE.—Established 50 Years. Plate 
Glass for Sashes, Conservatories, and all ornamental pur- 
poses, is supplied from the above Warehouse at prices 
reduced beyond all precedent, and which in a compara 
tive degree will be found an economical as well as ele- 
gant substitute for the Window Glass generally used. 
Looking Glasses of most magnificent dimensions and 
of a quality that cannot be surpassed, may be obtained at 
this Factory. 93, Bishopsgate Street Within. 


RANKS'S SARSINE PASTE, OR 
ALKALINE COMPOUND OF SARSAPA- 
RILLA.—ThisCompoundcontainsthe ACTIVE PRIN- 
CIPLE ofSarsaparilla, incombination with other Vege- 
table Alteratives and Tonics, in the most Pure and 
Concentrated Form. It will keepin all Climates, and 
not deteriorate by Age. 

Preparedonly by George Franks, Surgeon,90,Black- 
friars Road, and may be had ef all Wholesale and 
respectable RetailPatent Medicine Venders inthe United 
Kingdom. In Packages at 4s.6d.and 11s. each. 

Mr.Franxsmay beconsulteddaily until Twoo’Clock. 

Caution.—The Public are protected against Counter- 
feits by the name, “Groracr Franks, BLACKFRIARS 
Roap,” being engraved on the Goverament Stamp at- 
tached to each packet,—90, Blackfriars Road. 


N R. CARLYLE'’S LECTURES. 























equal annual one for the remainder of life, and thereafter 
to participate in the profits. 

6thly, No extra charge for residence in any part of 
Europe, nor for proceeding to any port (in a decked, 
sailing, or steam vessel) between Brest and the Elbe. 
Licences are granted to go to most parts of the world 
upon terms pro) ortionate to the risks. 

7thly. Whole life Policies on the equal scale of pre- 
mium purchasalle after four years. Lapsed Policies re- 
vived withiu twelve months, on favourable terms to the 
assured. 

*,* To the expectants of bonuses in the Equitable 
Office, the plans and terms of the Economic Society are 
peculiarly favourable to realize the additious expected up 
to the end of the year 1839. 

Joun Know tes, Resident Director. 


ASTENNE & GAUJAC BITUMEN 
COMPANY. 
Capital, £250,000, divided into 12,500 Shares of £20 each, 
Deposit, £2 per Share. 

The Proprietors of the mines of Seyssel employ in the 
fermation of Bitumen, the Asphalte found in those mines, 
mixed with a great proportion of mineral tar, which is an 
indispensable ingredient in the formation of the bitumen 
of Seyssel, and this alone enables it to resist the effect of 
heat and cold; mineral tar is obtained from the miues of 
Bastenne aud Gaujac, in the South of France, 

The Proprietors of the Bastenne and Gaujac mines 
have formed themselves into a company at Paris, under 
the title of “ La Societé des Mines d’Asphalte de Bas- 
tenne,” with the object of forming a bitumen out of the 
mineral tar obtained from these mines, on a system pecu- 
liar to themselves. This bitumen, which is called the 
bitumen of Bastenne and Gaujac, has been tried since 
the year 1830, and more particularly in the Pont Neuf, 
One of the most frequented thoroughtares of Paris, and 
has been found superior to any other. 

The Count de Beuret (who is at present in London), 
has with others entered into a contract with the above 
company, for the purchase of the exclusive right of vend- 
ing the tar of Bastenne and Gaujac in this country, and 
in every other, except the United States and France; 
and the company formed for working the Bastenne and 
Gaujac mines have, by this contract, bound themselves 
not to sell to any other person, for the purpose of expor- 
tation, any tar produced from their mines, 

As the mineral tar necessary to the composition of 
bitumen cannot be obtained in any other part of Europe, 
but from the mines of Bastenne and Gaujac, and as this 
company has the sole right of vending that tar in this 
couutry, and on all the continent, excepting the kingdom 
of France, this undertaking holds forth the most brilliaut 
prospects. 

The shares of the French company already referred to 
are now demanded in Paris at a very large premium, and 
there is no doubt that the company here will possess even 
greater advantages, 

The contract being made for the supply of tar, the ex- 
pense of manufacturing the bitumen will be small, and 
the company will, therefore, be enabled to commence 
operatious at a trifling outlay; to meet the purchase of 
the exclusive privilege, and for the uecessary commence, 
ment, the deposit on the shares has been fixed at 2/. each- 

Oue-fifth of the capital is takeu by the contracting 
parties. 

A Prospectus, with the names of the Directors, Bank- 
ers, &c. will be shortly issued, 

Further particulars may be obtained by application to 
Henry Amsincx, Esq. 28, Moorgate Street. 

Vre. Beuret, Agent in Paris. 
Henry Amsinck, Managing Director, London. 








EW MUSIC FOR THE PIANO, 

A complete collection of Beethoven’s Nine G ve 
Symphonies, arranged by Kalkbrenner, No, 1, 6s. ; N, 
2 to 8, each 8s. 6d.; No.9, in two books, each 19¢. Ne, 
the set, in 1 vol. cloth boards, with a Portrait of Be . 
hoven, and a drawing of the house in which he was ae 
3. 13s. 6d. ; a complete collection of Beethoven’s Waltzeg, 
collected, revised, and arranged by Czerny, two 
each 3s.; and 2,000 other New Works. Catalogues, 

London: R, Cocks and Co. 20, Prince’s Street, Ha 
over Square. N.B. Just Published for the Piano, - 
Czerny, Haydn’s Seasons, 27s.; Ditto’s Creation, 19 ¥ 


YALL’S PORTRAITS of EMINENT 
CONSERVATIVE STATESMEN, 

Just Published, The Seventy Numer of the abor, 
work: containing highly finished portraits of the B H 
of LONSDALE, the BISHOP of EXETER, and $1 
EDWARD B. SUGDEN. Accompanied by Memoirs 
which will be found to contain a condensed histo - 
the most important events of their Political Careers,’ . 
Price—Large Paper Copy, with India Proofs £1 "9 

Ditto, French Proofs ........ 018 6 
Quarto Prints .....seccsecseresese O19 0 





Also, 

A Splendid Engraving of The Right Honourable Sir 
JOHN COLERIDGE, Knut. one of the Justices of Her 
Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench, painted by M, Cag. 
PENTER, and engraved by Samu. Cousens, AR 4 

Size of the Plate, Fifteen Inches by Twenty, is 
Price—Priuts..... 110 
Prools...ccccccessosecee 9 3 @ 

Proofs before Letters..... 12 6 
Published by Kyrxy and Co. 8, Kegent Street, 


Just Published. 


r I VHE PERUSAL OF NEW BOOks, 

A New Plan (founded on the German and Prys, 
sian mode of Circulating New Books) for the constant 
and regular Monthly supply in Town or Country of al} 
New Works as soon as published. Subscribers to this 
extensive Library are assisted in the choice of New 
Books by the Publication of Select Monthly Lists, ang 
participate in the advantages of a long established Pub. 
lishing business, conducted in connexion with the Library, 
Families may unite in a single Subscription, and Book 
Societies are supplied throughout Great Britain. Terms 
and Particulars, as a single letter, on application (post 
paid) to Saunpers and Orxey, Publishers, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Syuare, 


ereccesecerse dl 








Just Published, 

HE SIEGE OF ANTWERP, 

A Historical Play, in Five Acts 
By Wittiam Kennepy. 

“It is uniformly animated, graceful, and elegant in 
expression, and full of tender, chastened sensibility,”"— 
Sun. 
“There is much of the simplicity—the grace and beauty 
—of the elder dramatists in Mr. Kennedy’s blank verse,” 
—Morning Post. 

“In masculine thought and nervous eloquence - in 
poetic fervour and boldness of imagery, the ‘Siege of 
Antwerp’ surpasses most of the efforts of modern dra- 
matists.”’— York Herald. 

“A brilliant production—in the true style of the legi- 
timate drama,.”’—Monthly Magazine. 

“The great charm lies in the admirable skill with 
which the characters of the hero and his partner aro 
portrayed. The high bearing, but strong and true love 
of the one, and the gentle and constant virtues of the 
other, are brought out with a force and delicacy that none 
but a man of real genius can hope to exhibit,”—Bir 
mingham Journal. 

“The graceful feeling and touching pathos of ‘The 
Arrow and the Rose’ taught us to expect a Drama of 
fine spirit and energy from the pen of Mr. Kennedy, and 
he has not disappointed us.” — Literary Gazette. 

“Were we to say all we could of this drama, we 
might be accused of partiality to the author.”—Seols 


Times. 

“A delightful production, fall of the purest poetry and 
the most impassioned tenderness.” —Doncaster Chronicle, 
London: Epwarp Moxon, Doser Street. 


13, Great Marlborough RD i, 


M R. Cc OL BU N’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ou RM™MAH AL 
1 THE LIGHT OF THE HAREM. 
AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE, 
By M. J. Quin, Esq. 
Author of “ A Steam Voyage down the Danube,” &e. 
3 vols. (Now Ready.) 


Il. 
| haa ate OF CAULAIN- 
COURT, DUKE OF VICENZA. 
Comprising numerous curious Anecdotes of the French 
Court ander Napoleon. Now First Published. 
2 vols. post 8vo. (Just Ready.) 


Ill. 
UEEN ELIZABETH AND HER 
TIMES, 
A Series of Original Letters. 
Selected from the Inedited Private Correspondence 
of the most Distinguished Persous of the Period. 
Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. (Now Keady.) b 
“One of the most interesting historical works whie 
have issued from the press for some time.”—-Lit. Gaz. 


IV. 
5 Seer AND SHADOWS OF 


IRISH LIFE. 
By Mrs. S. C. Hatt. 
Authoress of ‘‘ The Buccaneer,’ 
3 vols. (Onthe 18th inst.) 


-« Uncle Horace,” &¢. 
Vv. 
Oetvars BOUND; 





OR, A MERCHANT'S ADVENTURES. 
By the Author of “ Rattlin the _— c. 
3 vols. (Now Ready. 
‘* A work of great and various talent. The a, 
shipboard are not exceeded in vividness and — = 
by the best passages of the best works of the class. 


Court Journal. VI. 
HE FANQUI IN CHINA 
Narrative of a Visit to that Country 1n 1837. 
C. T. Downtne, Esq. M.R.C.S. ty) 
3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. (Just a 
Huenry Co.surn, Publisher, 13, Great Mariborou 
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Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. uniform 

of Scott, Byron, and Crabbe, 

OF ROBERT BURNS. 

By J. G. Locxuart, Esq. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Steet. 

—— Tn post 8vo. Price 6s. 

TING and THE FINE ARTS, 
p. RB. Hayvon, Esq. and Winuram Haatirr, 

‘19 the Articles under those Heads, in the 

of the ENcycLopaDIA BRITANNICA, 

d CuaRres Brack, Edinburgh. 

——~ Just Published, Price 2s, 

RED GERMAN POETRY ; 

ELECTION OF HYMNS. 

he Kev. J. G. Trarxs, Ph. Dr. 

J.Sourer; J, Waczy; 

D. Nurr; P. Rovawopr. 

—— This Day is Published, 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND COM- 
PARATIVE LIST OF THE BIRDS OF 

NORTH AMERICA, 

Lucian Bonaparte, Prince of 





Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row, 





Just Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


GUARDS AND 


and Ortey, Public Library, Conduit Street, 





This Day is Published, Price 1s. 
HE CANADIAN CRISIS AND 
LORD DURHAM’S MISSION TO NORTH 
; with Remarks, the result 
observation in the Colonies and the United 
the Remedial Means to be adopted in the 


‘orth American Provinces, 
ws J. Ropwett, 46, New Bond Street. 


AMERICAN COLONIES 





d, in 8vo. Price 16s. cloth lettered, 


U'S ANATOMY 


Translated from the French by Henry Hancock, 
Lecturer on Practical and Surgical Anatomy at the West- 
minster Hospital School of Medicine, and Surgeon to 
the Royal Universal Infirmary of Children. 
London: Lonaman, Orme, and Co. 


DR. MANTELL’S NEW WORK, 
This Day is Published, in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo, with nume- 
rous Illustrations, Prree 15s. in cloth, lettered, 
HE WONDERS OF GEOLOGY ; 
or, a Familiar Exposition of Geological Pheno- 
mena; being a Popular Survey of the Principles and Dis- 
cveries of Moderu Geology. 
By Givgeon Mantevy, LL.D. F.R.S. &e. &e. 
Author of “Geology of the South East of England,” &c, 
London: Revre and FLercuer, 17, Cornhill. 


t Svo. illustrated with Wood-cuts, Price 6s. 
FLOWER, AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 
the Article “ Horticulture,” 
Edition of the ENcycLopapia BRITANNICA, 
By Patrick Nein, LL.D, F.R.S.E. 

Secretary to the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 

Apam and Cuarurs Brack, Edinburgh; Simpxin, 
Manswatt, and Co.; Wurrraker and Co, ; and Hamit- 
tox, ADams, and Co, London. 


This Day is Published, Price 10s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
ges, highly illustrated, 





containing Directions for the Cultivation of all 
Garden Flowers, with selected Lists of the most beauti- 
ful Annual, Biennial, and Perennial Flowering Plants, 
suitable for the Borders. With copious Directions for 
laying out and arranging gronnds. 
London; Wa. S.Oxk and Co. Paternoster Row ; Edin- 
burgh : W. and R. Cuampers, Waterloo Place ; Dublin: 
Wu, Curry junior and Co. Sackville Street. 


This Day is Published, to be Continued Monthly, Price 
Is. illustrated with Two Groups of Exotic Flowering 
Plants, beautifully coloured after Nature, No. II. of 


HE GREENHOUSE, HOTHOUSE, 

and STOVE, with Directions for their Manage- 

Ment, and Selected Lists, with the Cultivation of the 
Bost beautiful Species of Exotic Plants. 
By Cuaries M‘INnTosH, 

Gardener to his Majesty the King of Belgium. 
Wa. $. Oxk and Co. London; W. and R. CuamBers, 
Edinburgh ; and W, Curry junior and Co. Dublin. 


Just Published, by J. SOUT 








ER, School Library, 


a Selection of Amusing and Instructive Extracts 
ftom Classical Italian Prose Writers, with the difficult 
utences, Words, and Idioms, translated into French 
glish; preceded by a Literary and Biographical 
0 By A. Cassetna, Professor of 
Italian Language and Literature. 12mo. 6s. bound. 
MORIETTA ITALIANA per le Fanciulle, o 
sazioni Familiari in Italiano ed in Francese, pre- 
luteda spiegazioni ed altri dettagli, importanti a sa- 
Tl per poter bon couversare in Italiano, Da Maria 
MILIA CassELLA pi FIRENZE. 


Published this Day, in 1 thick volume 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ATHEMATICAL TREATISES, 
containing, I. The Theory of Analytical Fune- 
gonometry, with Practical and 


By the Rev. Joun West, 


University of St. Andrews; thereafter Rector of St. 
Morant Bay, Jamaica; Author 
lements of Mathematics, 
s deatl) from his MSS. by the late 
slie, Professor of Natural Philosophy in 


y a Memoir of the Life and Wsitings of 
or, by Epwarp Sana, F.R.S.E. 

inburgh; and Simpx ° 
S4uL, and Co, London, ee 














BY AUTHORITY. 
HE COURT GAZETTE, 
No. 2, with aStamped Supplement, Price 6d. Nor 8d. 
“ A Newspaper Periodical of more than ordinary merit 
and attraction.”’—Morning Chronicle. 
162, Piccadilly, and 22, Catherine Street, next «oor to 
the “ Gardener’s Gazette.” 





Just Published, in 18mo., cloth Ls. 
EBECCA WILSON, the Cumberland 
Girl, by the Author of “ Little John Meek,” &c. 
being No. 1 of Teacher's Tales. 
London: Hovtston and Hueues, 154, Strand; and 
JoHN GREEN, 121, Newgate Street. 
Also, Lately Published, 
OLD TESTAMENT BIOGRAPHY, by Emrny Tay 
tor. 18mo. eloth ls. 
LIVE AND LET LIVE, by Miss Sepawicx. 18mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


On the 16th April will be Published, in one volume, 
royal 12mo. with Plates, Price 10s. 
RISON SCENES; and NARRATIVE 
of ESCAPE FROM FRANCE; with Observa- 
tions on the French Female Character, and an Appendix, 
containing Remarks on Prison Discipline, Impressment, 
Corporal Punishment, Manning the Navy, and the Im- 
moral Character of its Seamen. 
By Seacome E..ison. 
London: WairraKker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; D. 
Marp es and Co. Liverpool. 
WESTWOOD ON INSECTS. 
On May Ist, with,Coloured Plate, Price 2s. 6d. Part I. (to 
be completed in about Ten Monthly Parts, containing 
many thousand Illustrations on Wood,) of 
A N INTRODUCTION TO THE 
MODERN CLASSIFICATION OF INSECTS; 
comprising au Account of the Habits and Transforma- 
tions of the different Families ; a Synopsis of all the Bri- 
tish, and a Notice of the more remarkable Exotic Genera, 
By J. O. Westwoop, Sec, Ent. Suc. F.L.S., &e. 











London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 


‘BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 
This Day is Published, in feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth lettered. 
IBER MERCATORIS; 


or, the Merchant’s Manual: being a practical 
Treatise on Bills of Exchange, particularly as relating 
to the Customs of Merchants, with the French Code re- 
lating to Bills of Exchange 

By F. Hosver junior, Attorney-at-Law. 
Author of “ Familiar Exercises between an Attorney 
and his Articled Clerk.” 
London; Loneman, Orme, and Co, 

THE FAMILY LIBRARY.—A NEW VOLUME, 
On Monday, April 2, in one volume, embellished with a 
fine Portrait, Price 5s. cloth boards, 

HE LIFE OF GUSTAVUS ADOL- 
PHUS, surnamed the Great, King of Sweden 
By J. F. Hoininas. 
Forming Vol. 65 of the Family Library. 
London: Printed for THomas Terao and Son, 73, 
Cheapside; and may be procured, by order, of any other 
Bookseller in the Kingdom. 








Just Published, 2s. 6d. to be had of all Booksellers, 

EGISLATIVE COUNCILS proved 

to be the ROOT of all the EVILS of the COLO- 

NIES, in a Short Address to the Right Hon, the Earn 

Duruam, High Commissioner and Governor of the Bri- 
tigh North American Colonies. 

By Patrick Morris, Esq. 

Member of the House of Assembly in Newfoundland. 

“ The more despotic the constitution you give a colony, 
the more it made it the interest of that colony to get rid 
of that constitution.”—C. J. Fox. 

London: A, Hancock, Middle Row Place, Holborn, 
N AVOR'S IMPROVED AND 
GENUINE SPELLING BOOK, 

The only Edition with the Author’s former and recent 
Improvements, 

Messrs. Lonoman and Co. respectfully acquaint Book- 
sellers and Conductors of Schools, that they have just 
Published the 438th Edition of ‘* Mavor’s Spelling Book,” 
with various revisions and improvements of Dr. Mavor, 
so late as July last, legally conveyed to them by his 
assignment, New types have beeu cast for this edition, 
which is also illustrated by a Frontispiece by StorHaRD, 
and Forty-four new Designs by Harvey, which render 
this long established and superior spelling book the most 
attractive of any spelling book in existence. 

Paternoster Row, 24th March 1833, 





POETICAL WORKs, 
PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, ORME, AND CO. 


1. 
MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 


New Edition, with 4 Eugravings, from Paintings 
by R. Westa.y. Fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bas, 
2 


ess MONTGOMERY'S POETI- 
CAL WORKS—Complete. 
3 vols foolscap 8vo. Price 18s. cloth. 
“The most distinguished Christian poet who now 
graces the annals of our English literature.’— Evangelical 


Magazine. R 
KIRKE WHITE’S REMAINS, 


Selected ; with Prefatory Remarks. 
By Ropexr Souruey, Esq. 
In 1 small vol. with Title and Vignette, 5s. ; 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


4. 
OANNA BAILLIE’S NEW 
DRAMAS. 
3 vols. 8vu. Price 36s. 
Also, PLAYS ON THE PASSIOBS., 
3 vols, 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


5. 
OUTHEY’S SELECT WORKS OF 
THE BRITISH POETS —CHavucer to WiTHERS 
vo 30s. cloth; 3is. 6d. gilt edges. 
6. 
IKIN’S SELECT WORKS OF THE 


BRITISH POETS, from Jonson to Beatriz, 
8vo. 18s. cloth; 20s. gilt edges. 





rINHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXXIIL. was Published on THURSDAY 
LAST. ConTENTS: 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
WELLSTED’'S TRAVELS IN ARABIA, 
THE TEXAS. 
THE BANDITTI OF SPAIN, 
ON OATHS. 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF 
ENGLAND. 
. SCENES AND SHADOWS OF DAYS DE- 
PARTED, hy the Rev. W. L. BOWLES, 
8, VILLAGE SCHOOLS — Lord BROUGHAM’S 
EDUCATION BILL. 
9. SOCRATES, PLATO, BACON, and BENTHAM, 
10. THE BALLOT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Just Published, 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW; or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL, No. XII. contains— 
1. The Works of Gray, by Mitford. 
2. Catholicism in England. 
3. Victor Hugo’s Poems—Les Voix Intérieures, 
4. The Colonies and the Colonial Office. 
5. Commercial Relations between Poland & England, 
6. Pashley’s Travels in Crete, 
7. Sir Edward Coke. 
8. British Artists and Writers on Art, 
9. Mrs. Trollope—Vienna and the Austrians, 
10. State and Progress of Mechanical Science, 
ll. French Law of Contested Elections. 
RK. and J. E. Tayror, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


NEW WORKS, 
Printed for LONGMAN, ORME, and Co. London. 


T.HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 135. Contents: 
I. George the Fourth and Queen Caroline—Abuses 
of the Press. 
II. Whewell's Mechanical Euclid—Principles of Ma- 
thematieal Reasoning. 
IIL. Jardine on the Use of Torture in England. 
IV. Slade, Spencer, and Others, on Russia, Turkey, 
and Circassia, 
V. Life of William Wilberforce, by his Sons, 
VI. Miss Martineau’s Travels in America. 
VII. Lord Brougnam’s Speeches on Slavery. 
VIII. Claims of the Whigs and Tories, 
1X. Trades’ Unions and Strikes. 


2. 
H E ROBBER, a Tale. 
By the Author of ‘* The Gipsy,” “ Mary of Bur- 
gundy,” &c. &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
« A clever, spirited romance.”—Atheneum, 
“One of Mr. James’s most interesting and able pro- 
ductions,”—Literary Gazette. 


3. 
SSAYS on NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Cuares Waterton, Esq. of Walton Hall, 
Author of ‘‘ Wanderings in South America.” 
With a View of Walion Hall, and an Autobiography 
of the Author, Foolscap 8vo., 8s. cloth lettered. 


4. 
EVEN WEEKS IN BELGIUM, 
SWITZERLAND, LOMBARDY, PIEDMONT, 
SAVOY, &c, &c 
By Joun Rosy, Esq. M.R.S.L. 
Author of “ Traditions of Lancashire,” &e. &ec. 
2 vols. post 8vo. Price 25s. cloth lettered, 

“ Mr. Roby is a most agreeable writer, and if his work 
would have been proportionably extended, we wish his 
tour had lasted seven mouths instead of only as many 
weeks.” —John Bull. 


This Day is Published, the Fifteenth Edition, greatly 
Enlarged and Corrected, and Continued to 1838, Price 
6s. bound in cloth and lettered, 

YHE NEW TABLET of MEMORY; 

or, MIRROR OF CHRONOLOGY, HISTORY, 

STATISTICS, ARTS, and SCIENCE; comprehending 

every memorable Fact and Item of Information in those 

Departmeuts of Knowledge, from the Earliest Period to 

the Year 1838, classified under distinct Heads, and 

arranged Alphabetically, with their Dates; with a full 
aud exact Chronology of Eminent Men of all Countries 
and Conditions, 

London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Long- 
mans; and Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster 
Row; Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; and Booker 
and Dolman, Bond Street. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
This Day is Published, Price 88,64. cloth; or 10s, 6d, in 
embossed leather, gilt edges, 

HE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 
consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, or brief Notices 
of the Lives of more than TWELVE THOUSAND 

EMINENT PERSONS, of all Ages and Nations, from 

the earliest periods of History to the present time; writ- 

ten with care, and derived from the most authentic 
sources; forming a new and complete DICTIONARY 

OF UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. The whole  sur- 

rounded with nearly Three Thousand Five Hundred 

Maxims and Precepts, original and selected. 

By Samuren. MAUNDER, 

Author of “The Treasury of Knowledge and Library of 
Reference,” to which this volume is desigued as @ 
Companion. 

Loneman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Lonomans, 


OR to 


~~ 


























By Royal Authority. 
Just Published, 

kt ISTORICAL RECORD OF THE 

FIRST, or KING’S DRAGOON GUARDS; 
containing an Account of its Formation in 1685, aud of 
its subsequent Services to the Year 1837; with a state 
ment of the Military Services of its Colonels. Illustrated 
with 4 Coloured Plates, Price 8s, 


2. 
HE SECOND, OR QUEEN'S 
DRAGOON GUARDS; containing the same pare 
ticulars as above, With 4 Coloured Plates, Price 8s. 
These are the commencement of a Series of Narratives 
of the Services of the several Regiments of the Britirh 
Army, from the Periods of their Formation to the Pre- 
sent ‘lime. By Ricnarp Cannon, Esq. 
Adjutant General's Office, Horse Guards, 
Loudon; Loneman, Orme, and Co, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, Banr. G.C, 


KEEPER OF THE PRIVY PURSE DURING THE LATTER PART OF THE REIGN OF 
HIS: MAJESTY GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


By Lady KNIGHTON. 


Encluding numerous Letters from the mast Distinguished Persanages. 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MSS. In Two Volumes, 8vo. with a Portrait, engraved by Grearsacn, 
*,* A few copies of this Work printed in 4to. and embellished with a Fine Portrait, engraved by Cousixs, from an Original Painting by Lawzencr, 











II. III. 
RESIDENCE OF THE PERSIAN PRINCES| HE HISTORY OF FERDINAND ANp 
IN LONDON. In 1635 and 1836. ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR JOURNEY FROM PERSIA, By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 
i Ann Stent. Three Volumes Octavo, with Portraits, 
By’ JAMES BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. F a aa P 
a ‘ A ~~ |  “ Whether for industry or ability this isa work which cannot easily be surpass. 
Author of “ The Persian Adventurer.” &c, 2 vo's, post Svo. | it is, in fact, one of the most pleasing, as well as most valuable contributions 
With Portraits oy THE Princzs, &c. | modern history. Certain we are that no library can dispense with it, for it is the oaly 
“ A very curious, as well as a very amusing and interesting work,” —Jiterary Gaz. | book that gives us a faithful and sufficient picture of a period so momentous 4s tly 
latter half of the fifteenth century.’—Athenaum, 








“* A very delightful publication.”—Spectator. 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 


DURING THE YEARS 1835, 1836, AND 1837. 
Including a Narrative of an Embassy to the Imaun of Muscat and the King’ of Siam. 


By W. 8. W. RUSHENBERGER, M.D. Surgeon to the Expedition. 
2 vols, 8vo, with Plates and Charts. 


V. | VI. 


TOPSAIL-SHEET BLOCKS; | THE MAN WITHOUT SOUL 
OR, THE NAVAL FOUNDLING. , A NOVEL. 
By THE OLD SAILOR, Author of ‘‘ Tough Yarns,” “ Nights at Sea,” “ Land By FRANCIS HARRISON RANKIN, Esq. Anthor of “The White Man's 
and Sea Tales,” &c, 3 vols. post 8vo, Grave,” &c. 3% vols, post Syo, 
Vil. 


MRS. TROLLOPE. 


In 2 vols. Svo. with numerous Engravings by Hervieu, 


VIENNA AND THE AUSTRIANS. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE, Author of “ Paris and the Parisians,” ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” “ The Vicar of Wrexhill,” &c. 2 vols. 8yo. 


“ Mrs. Trollope is one of the most versatile and sagacious writers of the day, combining with much fertility of invention, and rich, racy powér of ridicule, a sound good sense, 
fall of nerve and masculine vigour, The nurrative is given with a force, an animation, and occasionally a comic humour, that lay a giant's grasp on the reader's attention,"~ 






















Standard, 
VIII. | X. - 
TRADITIONS OF CHELSEA COLLEGE, THE BIVOUAC; 
Including ANxcpoTEs AND ApvENTURES OF Minirary LiFe, OR, STORIES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
By the Rev. G.R. GLEIG, Author of “ The Subaltern,” “ Country Curate,” &c, By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” “ My Life,” &e. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. Three Volumes, 
* We can most conscientiously recommend this interesting work.” —Joha Bull. __ “ The stirring and touching scenes in this work, as well as the interesting episodes 
‘« The best picture we have ever met with, of the varied, adventurous career of the |} it contains, will cause it to be perused with constant interest.”—Literary Gazette, 
English soldier.’— Edinburgh Evening Post. XL 
i 8vo. with mM = ns, designed and etched by the Autl THE CAR OF EXHILL. 
sinh stradaiaamnbaaiaaennn- cco onalngpaapiiagintae. pike ythe Author, || By FRANCES TROLLOPE, Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans’ 
RORY O’°MORE. A 4 a sg oom Whitlaw,” &c. 
2 Pg ae 7a er vols. with Nine Illustrations by Hervrev. 
By SAMUEL LOVES, Req Anther of “ Legends and Stories of Incland: | This story is worthy of all admiration. We do not know that we have ever ret 
“ A truly national and characteristic story.”— Literary Gazette. | any work of fiction superior to ‘ The Vicar of Wrexhill.’ ”— Scotsman. 
“ This work is full of the broadest Irish humour, mixed with beautiful imagery and ||“ A singularly clever work. The conduct of the story capitally arranged, and the 





! events are extraordinarily strikiog and real,”— Times. 
XII. 
‘ oUt! EDITED BY «BOZ.” 


MEMOIRS OF GRIMALDI, THE CLOWN. 


Edited by CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. Author of ‘* The Pickwick Papers,” “ Oliver Twist,” &c. 
Tn 2 vols. post 8vo. embellished with a PORTRAIT and 
TWELVE HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
“ This work—imbued with both the comic humour and pathos of Mr, Dickens—brings the peerless of clowns vividly back to our mind’s eye, with a thousand associations of 
pleasure, and ‘laughterjholding both her sides,’ ”—Titerary Gazette. XU . ¥ 


CHEAP EDITION OF CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S NOVELS. 
EACH WORK COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, PRICE ONLY SIX SHILLINGS! 
Now Ready, in One Volume, neatly bound in cloth, Price Six Shillings, and embellished with Engravings, 


THE KING’S OWN. 


Axso, Just PusiisHEp, 


JACOB FAITHFUL. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. PETER SIMPLE., 


ee 


the rich fruits of a fine puetical mind.’—Juhn Bull, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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